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THE SECOND 

International Temperance Congress, 

HELD AT 

ZtJRIOH, S^V^ITZERLAND, 

IN THE YBAK 1887. 



Three years ago, when about to prepare for publication his 
review of the proceedings of the Mrst International Congress 
against the abuse of alcohol^ the writer, astonished at the in- 
difference displayed by American prohibitionists to so important 
an event, yet unwilling to content himself with accepting the 
only reasonable conclusion that could be drawn from it, sought 
to obtain authoritative information as to this point ; and with 
this object in view visited a prohibition meeting, where he 
entered into conversation with an elderly gentleman, who 
proved to be an enthusiast on the question of prohibition. 
After some general remarks on the progress of " the cause," 
the writer asked why the first attempt at universalizing the 
temperance movement received so little attention — and that 
little of a doubtful character — at the hands of prohibitory 
newspapers, and whether it was, as it manifestly appeared to 
be, solicitude for the cause that prompted them either to en- 
tirely ignore the Antwerp Congress, or to distort its doings by 
palpably false reports. With more candor than could have 
been expected, had the questioner's position been fully under- 
stood, the gentleman replied by propounding this counter- 
query : "Do you suppose a Eepublican paper would publish 
anything designed to help the Democratic party?" And 
without waiting for a rejoinder, the gentleman, applying the 
supposed parallel to the case in question, proceeded to ex- 
plain, why such a thing could not be done consistently, and 
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that consistency — a jewel, as the proverb has it — should ever 
be regarded as the paramount consideration in tne manage- 
ment of a successful paper devoted to a great cause. 

Others expressed similar opinions, but not one of them ap- 
peared to be aware of the moral obh'quity which their con- 
ception of consistency implied. As the writer felt no particu- 
lar inclination to enter into an ethical discussion on this pointy 
he conchided that he had heard enough for his purposes. 

Consistency in suppressing Truth, in distorting facts, in 
twisting out of their true meaning and intent the words and 
deeds of men, and in misrepresenting the meaning of events — 
this sort of consistency may be a policy, precious as a jewel to 
those who practice it for their advantage ; but, whether em- 
ployed in a good cause or a bad one, it does not deserve, nor 
does it ever elicit, the approbation of the righteous. It is true, 
unfortunately, that, exercised in this sense, it frequently is 
attended with success, but a success ephemeral in itself and 
tending only to pave the way to ultimate disaster. 

This much, at least, the advocates of prohibition might 
have learned from their past experience, if they were not as 
consistently and wilfully blind to the signs of the times, as 
they are consistently stubborn in falsifying tliem. As they 
have done from the beginning, so do they now persist in either 
ignoring every event, no matter how closely related it may be 
to the question of temperance, which does not afford at least 
a semblance of support to their Utopian schemes, or in so color- 
ing their representation of it as to give it the appearance, how- 
ever flimsy, of such support. 

This was the reason assigned for the publication of an 
epitomized report on the Antwerp Congress, and it is the 
raison cPetre of the present review of the work accomplished 
by the second international meeting. In preparing the latter^ 
the writer had the incalculable advantage of personal observa- 
tion, having been present, by invitation, at the Congress held 
at Zurich, and the further advantage of a personal interchange 
of thought with many persons foremost in the movement for 
temperance reform on the continent of Europe. Yet, all that 
is contained herein rests principally upon the official report. 
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Considered as an edncational agency, as a centre of infor- 
mation, supplied by channels ramifying all over the globe, and 
in turn sending its radiating streams of enlightenment throngh- 
out the civilized world, this second international congress 
most assuredly excels its predecessors in a manner and measure 
far surpassing the expectations of the most sanguine. 

The selection of Zurich, as the place of meeting, constittited 
in itself a powerfnl incentive and tended to stimulate interest 
in the congress; because Switzerland, after having finished 
a series of most thorough and absolutely scientific inquiries, 
stood at that very time on the threshold of an era of practical 
reform, which her people, her government and her institutions 
of learning had helped to inaugurate. 

In addition to this, wishing to adjust their final actions to 
the experiences of other nations, the Swiss authorities had, in 
the course of their inquiry, compiled a complete history of the 
reform movement in nearly all civilized countries, and it was 
to be expected that the I'epresentatives of these countries, 
attending the Ziirich Congress, would throw additional light, 
both on the facts as stated and the conclusions which the Swiss 
compilers had drawn from their material. 

Thus the success of the meeting was assured from the be- 
ginning, and the Committee on Permanent Organization* had 
cause to congratulate itself, not only upon the choice of place, 
but also upon the readiness and efficiency with which the local 
committee, headed by Dr. A. Forel, prr lessor at the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich, engaged in the work assigned them. 

Two hundred and fifty-one persons attended the Congress, 
representing nine countries and about thirty temperance asso- 
ciations. America was represented by but two persons, viz.. 



* TbiB committee consisted of the following penoiis :— 

Hoozean de Lehaie, Member of the Belgian Honee of BepresentativeB ; Dr. Deegoin/ 
member of the Medical Academy at Antwerp ; Dr. Dn Moulin, professor at University of 
Ghent; Grat^n, British Consnl-General at Antwerp; Lahaye, attlbmey at law, Brussels; 
Dr. Moeller, corresponding member of the Medical Academy at Brussels ; Dr. de Vaucleroy, 
professor at the War College, Brussels ; Jules Van der Heyde, attorney at law, Antwerp ; 
Dr. Barella, member Medicfd Academy of Belgium ; Belval, corresponding member Medical 
Academy of Belgium, Brussels; Fr^d^rlc Delaet, attorney at law, Antwerp; Ddisse, 
director of the People's Bank at Namur ; Franz Gittens, corporation counsel of Antwerp ; 
Dr. Herpain, chief medical officer, Penitentiary at St Hubert ; Dr. Petithan, army surgeon ; 
Dr. Honvaaz, Namur ; Max Booses, Antwerp ; Miss Charlotte Gray, London. 
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Miss Emma MarwedeJ, delegate of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and the writer of this review. 

In organizing the meeting, the Joint Committee submitted 
the following list of officers, which was approved, to wit : — 

PBESIDENTS. VlCE-PRESroBNTS. 

Chancellor von Steiger, Berne. Rev. Bovet, Berne. 

Dr. de Vaucleroy, Brussels. Dr. Cauderlier, Brussels. 

Prof. Dr. Boehmert, Dresden. Rev. Hirsch, Lintorf . 

Dr. Max Chevalier de Proskowetz. Dr. Drysdale, London. 

Jules Robyns, Paris. Dr. Rziha, Innsbruck. 

Grant Mills, London, Rev. Diez, Rothan, Alsace. 

Gallus Thomann, New York. Mr. Wagener, Sabro, Denmark. 

Dr. Snyder de Wissenkerke, Hague. Dr. Custer, Zurich. 

In order to facilitate and expedite the work of the meeting, 
the same committee circulated a printed programme, announ- 
cing the principal subjects of discussion, and the names of the 
delegates or independent participants who had given notice of 
their intention to take active part in such discussion. It was 
understood from the beginning that the order of business laid 
down by this committee would not exclude discussions upon 
anj other subjects which might be brought forward. 

The programme comprised the following subjects of dis- 
cussion : — 

I. Governmental monopoly of the sale of distilled liquors ; 
its utility as a means of combating alcoholism, and the best 
method of applying it. 

II. The nutritive value of alcoholic liquors as compared 
with that of other beverages and of food in general. 

III. The practical results achieved in inebriate asylums. 

ly. Statistics on the consumption of food and drink in 
coffee-houses and other drinking-places, in which alcoholic 
liquors are not sold. 

The time allotted to each speaker was limited to but fifteen 
minutes, but every delegate had the right to submit his views 
in writing, with the understanding that they would be embodied 
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in the oflScial report. The parliamentary procedure was con- 
ducted in the German language ; but delegates, unable to speak 
either German or French, used their native tongues, and it 
was this polyglot character of the discussion which rendered 
the meeting uncommonly interesting. 

An analysis of the general bearing of the foregoing subjects 
of discussion appears unnecessary, except in so far as it might 
serve to familiarize the reader in advance with the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Continental reformers 
proceed in their efforts. To an American mind the most 
striking characteristic of these themes is a negative one — 
namely, the absence of any reference, however remote or in- 
direct, to the question of prohibiting the proper use of intoxi- 
cants. Of the four subjects of discussion, two are of a purely 
scientific character, while the others tl'eat of two distinct 
methods of combating alcoholism. Considered in connection 
with the objects of the Congress, as expressed in its very name : 
Meeting against the abuse of alcoholic drinks^ which, as we 
have pointed out elsewhere, implies a sanction of the proper 
use, the range of the discussion appeared well defined, and 
logically excluded prohibitory arguments. Yet, mindful of 
the dictates of courtesy and hospitality, and, no doubt, recol- 
lecting the somewhat brusque impatience with which pro- 
hibitory suggestions had been treated at the first international 
meeting, Professor Forel, in opening the Zurich Congress, 
deemed it necessary to plead, in a half apologetic and some- 
what indirect way, in favor of admitting, or at least politely 
hearing, extraneous discussions. He held, to quote his own 
words, that '^ in debating upon the question of combating the 
abuse of alcohol in the widest sense of the term, the greatest 
possible latitude should be offered to the expression of all 
shades of opinions ; that the meeting should hear not only the- 
views of those who advocate alike a truly temperate use of 
alcohol and a discontinuance of the use of the more concen- 
trated and harmful spirituous drinks, but also of those wha 
regard total abstinence as a requisite for the accomplishment 
of the end in view, especially in the case of habitual 
drunkards." 
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Evidently, although inclined to treat prohibitionists with 
the utmost courtesy, Dr. Forel did not venture to countenance 
their ideas, seeing that he clearly avoided even the mention of 
them. The diflEerence between prohibition in the American 
sense and voluntary abstinence, or abstinence enforced by direc* 
tion of a physician in the case of a habitual drunkard, is so great 
and so obvious that it needs no explanation. Hence, no mat- 
ter what interpretation was given to Dr. Forel's words by 
those prohibitionists, who, encouraged by them, subsequently 
participated in the debates, it is clear that prohibition did not 
form a part of the official programme. It is true, it mani- 
fested its presence in the meeting ; but it was there through 
suflEerance — an intruder, barely tolerated. It will presently be 
shown what a pitiable spectacle it presented. 

*' Governmental Monopoly of the Sale of Spmrrs, " Etc. 

The first address on this subject came from Mr. W. Milliet, 
a gentleman admirably equipped for the task by his recent 
official investigations, and eminently qualified to speak authori- 
tatively by his official position as chief of the newly created 
Monopoly Bureau. Under his supervision the famous Swiss 
inquiries have been conducted, and from the office of which 
he was then the principal (Federal Statistics), emanated the 
celebrated report on the drink-question. Mr. Milliet said : — 

The abuse of alcohol, fitly characterized in our language by 
the striking term " gin-epidemic," is old in some parts of our 
fatherland. The complamts about this abuse arise partly from 
the excessive consumption, partly from the bad quality of 
the beverage. The causes which have produced this wide- 
spread disease are of the most complex character. In this, 
however, we are all agreed, that beside other general causes, 
social as well as individual, an unwise system of taxation has 
added materially to the development of alcoholism. It was, 
therefore, naturally the first aim of those who wished in s^ legal 
way to do away with the evils of excess, to remodel the laws 
in a rational manner. That which men have made, men can 
undo or change. The former legislation of which I speak 
was irrational in two respects. On the one hand, several 
X5antons (and among them the very cantons which have neither 
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viticulture nor brewing, and which, so far as viticulture is con- 
cerned, could not have any on account of climatic conditions) 
had, by the imposition of high import duties upon intoxicating 
liquors, either closed their doors against the importation of wine 
and beer, or rendered the price of these drinks too high ; so 
that in either case the effect of this protective tariff was at first 
the development of home distilling, which is not dependent 
upon climatic or other conditions, and finally the overpro- 
duction and the consequent cheapening of ardent spirits. On 
the other hand, both from principle and for the sake of adminis- 
trative expediency, the retail sale of whiskey, especially the 
direct sale from the distilleries, had not been fettered by any 
very effective legal restraints, while fiscal interests had de- 
manded that all possible checks be imposed upon the sale of 
wine and beer. The outcome of these circumstances, in con- 
nection with others, has finally been, that in Switzerland the 
annual consumption of spirits, calculated in pure alcohol, 
amounts to almost 5^- liters or, transformed into drink, of 50 
per cent., 11 liters per head. I will not take up time by de- 
picting the consequences this consumption of spirits has pro- 
duced. They are the same in almost all countries, and mani- 
fest themselves alike in all countries and in the same direc- 
tions. 

As old as the whiskey-evil among us, is the war against it. 
This war, however, necessarily took place within the narrow 
limits of the cantons directly concerned. And here the space 
was too limited to admit of any material results. When phil- 
anthropy rose from her seat, she collided with the interests of 
agriculture ; or when agriculture began to move, it clashed with 
the interests of the exchequer. The consequences of this nar- 
rowness gradually brought to the geneml consciousness the 
fact, that only an act proceeding from the country at large, only 
an act on the part of the Federation, could bring redress in 
this quarter. "Within the arena of the Federation, affairs 
would clash less ; the special interests of sejjarate regions would 
paralyze each other ; theethical interests, being universal, would 
nere have the power to subdue the egotism of individuals, as 
well as that of the several parts of the country, and subordinate 
it to its higher purposes. The feeling that a national move- 
ment was imperative became all the more strong and wide- 
spread, because it was necessary in the first place to effect a 
reform of the tax laws, which it was impossible to carry 
through, so long as the Federal tax-line, as well as the questions 
concerning the borders of the cantons, were factors in the 
matter. 
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The necessity of the adoption of some measure by the State 
first led, in the year 1885, to a revision of the Constittition, 
which p^ve the Federation the ri^ht to deal by law with the 
production and sale of ardent spirits. The stand taken in this 
matter was not that of total abstinence. There were several 
reasons why this could not have been made the basis of the war 
against alcoholism. Most decisive among them was the utter 
hopelessness of propagating this principle in Switzerland 
under existing circumstances ; next m importance was the con- 
sideration, that to drive out whiskey by the moderate use of 
wine and beer, as has been done in other countries, as well as 
in some parts of Switzerland, would be to accomplish eminent 
progress compared to the present state of affairs. The reform^ 
which the amendment to the Constitution brought about, may, 
therefore, be said to culminate in the effort of supplanting the 
immoderate use of distilled liquors oy the moderate use of 
wine and heer. According to the political traditions of our 
country, the task was not assigned to the Federation alone ; 
the several cantons readily tooK their share of it, and private- 
efforts re-enforced the work of the governments. To thor 
Federation was assigned the task of making wine, cider and. 
beer cheaper and more easily obtainable — whiskey, however, 
dearer and less easy to obtain. It was further commissioned 
to look to the purification of the distilled drinks, and so get rid 
of the old complaint, before alluded to, which had reference to 
the execrable quality of spirituous liquors and the quantities of 
fusel-oil contained therein. To the cantons was assigned the 
work of controlling the saloons, limiting the number of grog- 
shops, punishing drunkenness, watching over minors and all 
matters connected with police government. The local govern- 
ments also exercise supervision over the quality of those bever- 
ages, the moderate use of which the Federation had, so to speaks, 
declared legitimate — viz., wine, beer and cider, in order that a 
deterioration of the quality of these beverages should not pro- 
duce the same injurious efects, the removal of which might 
reasonably be expected from governmental control of the 
manufacture and sale of ardent liquors. Private individuals,, 
finally, to whom a strong intellectual impetus had already been 
imparted in this matter by the revision of the Constitution,, 
were given material help in the war against intemperance, in- 
asmuch as 10 per cent, of the revenue from the tax on whiskey 
is reserved for alleviating the sufferings and minimizing the 
evils which flow from excesses. This sum is chiefly expended) 
by private individuals, by charitable institutions, by temper- 
ance and other societies, who give their attention wholly or in 
part to the drink-question. I will not in this meeting express. 
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myself npon the activity of the cantons and private individuals, 
but confine myself to a short sketch of the action of the Federa- 
tion, a sketch whicli is to show you how the monopoly origi- 
nated, and what guarantee it offers that the objects of the Federa- 
tion will be perfectly accomplished, or at least as nearly accom- 
plished as possible. As far as the work of the cantons and 
organized private effort are concerned, I will only remark that 
so far comparatively little has been achieved by these two pub- 
lic factors, less, certainly, than might have been expected after 
the loud protestations of those who considered the very exist- 
ence of those two factors a solution of an essential part of the 
problem. 

The revision of 1885, which conferred upon the Federation 
authority to regulate the whiskey-ouestion by law, was followed 
by the bringing in of four different Federal bills. All these bills 
pursued with equal earnestness the one chief object — namely, 
to combat alcoholism within the limits of the rights conceded 
to the Federation. But the guarantees which each one of these 
bills offered for the final accomplishment of the desired end, 
differed widely, and there was a still greater divergence in the 
manner of dealing with the interests which stood in opposi- 
tion to ethical demands. These interests are manifold. The 
most important among them are, however, the interests of agri- 
culture, those of finance, and, finally, the interest, if I may so 
call it, of the consumer. The first bill was simply a tax scheme, 
unaccompanied by any increase in the present Federal tariff ; 
hence, to state it oriefly, it was a free-trade revenue measure, 
which would have aided the continuance and development of 
large distilling establishments, but would have hampered, if 
not ruined, rural distillation, the demands of which had been 
pushed into the foreground. 

The second project was based on similar fiscal premises, but 
with this difference, that it aimed at protecting the distilling 
agriculturist by the imposition of a very high Federal protect- 
ive duty, which, so far as the action of the State was concerned, 
would have afforded equal chances to both large and small dis- 
tillere, the latter of whom, however, would in a short time have 
been crushed by the superior competitive power of capital. 

This danger to the smaller distillers was designed to be 
warded off by a third project, the so-called monopoly of sale, 
according to which the State was to buy up all raw spirits at a 
high price, and, after rectifying, bring them into the market 
in a- purified condition and with a tax added to the price. 
This scheme, according to the intentions of its originators, 
would have enabled small and large distilleries to exist side by 
side, because the heavy hand ot the State would have kept their 
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conflicting interests apart. The fourth plan, which may be 
styled a monopoljj- of manufacture, aimed at taking distillation 
entirely out oi private hands and transferring it to the State. 

In these four projects it was, above all, the antagonism be- 
tween the two ciiief interests, husbandry and the finances, 
which came to the front. Husbandry would have fared so well, 
alike under a monopoly of sale and a high protective tarifE, 
that the finances would necessarily have suffered ; while, on the 
other hand, under a revenue scheme without a protective tariff, 
the exchequer would have been so well endowed that hus- 
bandry would have had cause to feel neglected. This being 
the situation, the authors of those bills which aimed at protect- 
ing agricultural distilling, conceived the idea, that tl}e appre- 
hensions of those who represented the wants of the exchequer 
could easily be allayed by so increasing the tax that, even beside 
protecting husbandry, the treasury would receive its fall share, 
feut now rose up the third interested party, the consumer, 
and protested against too greatly increasing the price of whiskey 
by the imposition of too high a tax. The protest ran some- 
thing like this : Under present social conditions whiskey is to 
a certain extent a necessity, and will remain such, so long as 
nothing else takes its place. In the name of that necessity, we 
consumers protest against imposing a high tax upon the poorest 
of the poor. The catch-word, " the glass of the poor man,*' 
went its rounds through Switzerland. Nd one knows how it 
originated in this form. It was in the air, the spontaneous 
and typical expression of a sentiment cherished by large masses 
of the people. 

Thus in the struggle of opinions as represented by the four 
bills, the three chief interests here named were drawn up in 
battle-array against each other. 

In the Federal Council a long time was consumed in choos- 
ing a draft. The monopoly was favorably regarded, but the 
popular aversion to both the name and substance of it was 
feared. These scruples concerning public opinions were in- 
deed so great, that the Federal Council finally rejected the 
monopoly and chose a tax system which aimed, by a new com- 
bination, to do justice to all interests. 

This fifth project was referred to a committee of the Federal 
Council. In this committee, however, the scruples against the 
monopoly were not so strongly felt. Within a short time a 
new plan, the sixth in number, was completed, which attempted 
to unite all conflicting desires upon the basis of the monopoly. 
This plan, a combination of the monopoly of sale and manu- 
facture, may be briefly stated thus : Inland production was to 
be made contingent upon demand, and to be restricted to one- 
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third of the requisite supply ; the other two-thirds were to be im- 
ported from such foreign countries as can produce spirits at lower 
rates. In this way, both the fiscal and agricultural interests 
were considered. The gains accruing to the State from the 
imported two-thirds might be looked upon as so large as to 
secure to the producers of the domestic one-third all the advan- 
tages which husbandry claimed for itself. The agricultural 
interests were, therefore, so to speak, to be assisted by foreign 
money. This draft was now accepted hy the Federal Coun- 
cil, not, however, without a change, dictated by fiscal con- 
siderations, to the effect that the domestic production was 
to be reduced to a quarter instead of one-third, leaving three- 
fourths to be imported from foreign countries. As a sort of 
counter-balance to this reduction, uie committee sought to em- 
body into its draft a proposition giving a guarantee that the 
one-quarter produced in the country should be furnished by 
the rural distilleries. Out of this sixth scheme ultimately 
grew, almost unchanged, the present monopoly-law. 

This, as you may perceive from my brief sketch, is not 
the outgrowth of a doctr^e, nor the outcome of any social 
theory, but an administrative measure recognized as the most 
effective means of reconciling the various conflicting interests 
in a judicious manner. Yet, although social doctrines had 
no active part in the construction of this monopoly-law, they 
nevertheless co-operated very decisively in the acceptation of 
the law by the people. The adherents of that opinion, which 
at the revision of the constitution in 1885 had brought forward 
the rights of the poor man, acquiesced in the law only, or 
at least principally, because it had assumed the form of a 
monopoly. And, indeed, in this form the law decidedly par- 
takes, in a certain sense, of the character of a social experi- 
ment, which is to prove how tar the modern State is capable of 
solving economic problems — an experiment which, if success- 
ful, will not remain without influence upon the disposition of 
similar questions in our own and other countries. I will now 
once more briefly sum up the provisions of the monopoly, and 
begin by giving a few figures. 

The present consumption of whiskey in our country amounts 
annually, in round numbers, to 150,000 hectoliters of pure alco- 
hol ; of these 100,000 hectoliters are imported, 50,000 produced 
within our borders. Domestic production is divided pretty 
evenW between the large and the rural distilleries. The prod- 
uct of the former is centered in nine establishments using foreign 
raw material almost exclusively. As a rule, the refuse material 
from these factories is not utilized for purposes of husbandry. 
This manufacture, therefore, has the character of an industry, 
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pure and simple, serving agriculture neither by a, consumption 
of domestic raw material, nor by the production of food for 
cattle. The rest of the production is covered by about 1,000 
rural distilleries which chiefly use domestic raw material, and 
turn to account the refuse resulting from the manufacture, 
either in their own or some neighboring farm, thus represent- 
ing that which husbandry claims to a certain extent as its right 
in the premises. 

Now, in future, the matter will take the following course : 
It is assumed that under the effects of the monopoly, domestic 
consumption will be reduced even in the first year from 150,000 
to 120,000 hectoliters; one-quarter of this consumption, that is 
to say, 30,000 hectoliters, are to be covered by domestic produc- 
tion, 90,000 are to be imported from other countries. The im- 
portation from foreign countries, therefore, remains about the 
same as before, when the reduction of the whole consumption 
is taken into account. The 30,000 hectoliters to be produced 
in the country are wholly reserved to the small agricultural 
distilleries. Their continuance is guaranteed by this means, at 
least to the present extent. The income from the monopoly 
goes to the cantons, and, as has already been stated, one-tenth 
part of this is to be used for combating alcoholism. This one- 
tenth amounts to about 800,000 francs. 

In conclusion, I should like briefly to sum up the advan- 
tages (for this will be of practical interest to you) which the 
monopoly necessarily offers as compared with any other of the 
proposed solutions of the question. 

Foremost among them must be mentioned the concentra- 
tion of public opinion upon the whole question. In a much 
higher degree than would be the case with a mere tax- bill, all 
eyes will now be turned upon the action of the Federation in 
this matter. The entire production passes through the hands 
of the Federal Government, and is in turn deliv.ered by it into 
the open market for consumption. This fact alone would 
suffice to call public attention continually to the development 
of the consumption, to the places in which it is effected, to the 
centers wherein it accumulates. I consider this concentration 
of public attention to be one of the greatest advantages of the 
monopoly, an advantage which would scarcely exist under tax- 
laws having no other object save the replenishing of the ex- 
cheqiier. 

The monopoly further offers a better distribution of the 
burdens among the different classes of the population, and 
thus realizes the views of those who claim — and their claim 
is certainly justifiable in a sense — that to many classes of 
the people ardent liquors are a social, I might even say, 
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a psychical necessity. For, the monopoly enables ns to do, 
what in the present condition of our commercial treaties no 
mere tax-law would have warranted — namely, to tax the dis- 
tilled spirits variously — i, e., the drink of the rich man higher 
than that of the poor man, a differentiation which, having 
helped to make the monopoly acceptable to the people, may be 
regarded for this very reason as a considerable advantage. 
Much might, no doubt, be said against this differentiation, but, 
practically speaking, it is far better to have obtained the mon- 
opoly with it, than to have lost both by an attempt to do with- 
out it. 

Another great advantage of the monopoly is the guarantee 
it really offers for the purity of the product. If the entire sum 
of both domestic and loreign production passes under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government and is delivered directly by 
them, there is much greater security that only pure beverages 
will be offered for consumption, than if it were put into circula- 
tion through the many thousand channels of private industry. 
This cei-tamly is a most essential point. Tlie State is, more- 
over, in a certain sense rewarded for its activity in the matter 
of purification. Aside from concentrating this business, the 
State will take hold of the manufacture of casks and establish 
it in the country to a much greater extent than has hitherto 
been, or could in future be, possible to private enterprise, and 
all this with greater pecuniary advantages necessarily arising 
from a centralization of the business. The combination of 
manufacture and sale in the hands of the Federal Government 
creates, moreover, a reform in the business management of the 
distilleries. By authority of the monopoly-administration 
these distilleries are being surrounded, figuratively speaking, 
by a high wall, having but one outlet, and that one under the 
control of the Government ; whereas formerly, ardent liquors, 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable, issued forth from innumerable 
cracks and crevices into as many channels. 

Another advantage of the monopoly lies in the fact that 
it regulates once for all the strife between large distilleries 
and the agricultural stills. Under the monopoly, agricult- 
ural distilling can only develop where it has a rational basis, 
and there it cannot be crowded off* its own ground by the larger 
establishments, because the State draws the line between tko- 
tory and rural still. The State also possesses the power 
(which could not have been conferred upon it by any mere tax- 
law) to compel the distilleries to" use only domestic raw ma- 
terial, and so to do justice to the well-founded demands of 
husbandry. 

Still another advantage of the monopoly is the simplicity 
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of its adminiBtration. There exists among us, as in other 
countries, a pronounced, ver^ strong, dislike against a bureau- 
cracy. The monopoly permits us to carry out our great aims 
with a comparatively small number of officials. The monopoly 
is also better adapted to our national customs. It is one thing 
for the State to go to the producer with money, to take hi& 
goods and to throw them into general markets, and quite 
another to come as a tax-collector, imposing a tax of 60 and so 
many francs upon the product. 

I will only touch upon the fact that the monopoly strength- 
ens our politico-commercial relations with spirits-producing 
states, finally, it also offers advantages in regulating sales. 
By centralizing the sales, we work against alcoholism ; now 
innumerable private individuals are engaged in as many places, 
located in the vicinity of the consumer, in disposing of ardent 
spirits by all possible means, especially by means of credit- 
The State alone has power to confine the places of sale to a 
few, and those further away from the consumer than at pres- 
ent, and to strictly carry out the principle of cash-payment. 
It is true that all manner of interests will protest against thi& 
limitation of the places of sale ; for instance, the interests of 
the railroads, those of the rural districts, and the real or im- 
aginary interests of the cantons. But I hope that all these, so 
far as they oppose obstacles to the war against alcoholism, may 
be brushed aside; and they will, undoubtedly, be brushed 
aside, if the authorities and people keep in mind that in the 
revision of 1885 and the law of 1886, we did not aim at a 
development of the traffic in distilled spirits nor at unduly 
favoring agricultural production, nor, finally, at the replenish- 
ing of the exchequer, but meant simply to take up arms 
against an evil which for a century and a half has been under- 
mining the lives of our people, arid which to crush out is one 
of the noblest tasks of the modern state, and, in conjunction 
with the latter, also one of the noblest tasks of private effort. 

I close by expressing the wish that this purpose may remain 
active among the people and the authorities, and that the 
practical application ot the monopoly may ripen the fruit that 
was expected of it. 

This application has not, so far, met with any unexpectedly 
great difficulties. One hard nut for the technical administra- 
tion to crack will always be found in the distribution and 
rational regulation of the distilleries. But even this obstacle 
cannot check the happy course of the monopolv, so long as the 
ethical interest is powerful enough to hold m check with a 
strong hand all conflicting private interests. 
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Mr. Milliet's masterly presentation of the origin, develop- 
ment and actaal statns of the Monopoly-Law (the fall text of 
which is appended to this pamphlet), together with his suc- 
cinct statement of the numerous obstacles which had to be sur- 
mounted before any attempt could be made at permanent 
legislation, so constructed as to promise the greatest good to 
the greatest number, without assailing those principles of per- 
sonal liberty of which the Swiss people are so justly jealous, 
must be regarded as one of the most valuable contributions to 
the literature on the subject. The mind of the student of 
American history cannot but be impressed with the striking 
similarity that exists between the experiences of the Swiss 
people and thoge of our own country, in many particulars, 
which will presently be indicated. 

The next speaker was Mr. Oauderlibb, National Secretary 
of the *^ Belgian League against the Abuse of Alcohol," who 
outlined a monopoly scheme such as in his opinion would suit 
the conditions existing in Belgium. 

His plan, which we take the liberty to summarize, rather 
than to translate it literally, differs from the Swiss monopoly in 
that the State, instead of merely purchasing, rectifying and sell- 
ing the alcohol produced in the country, would have to assume 
not only complete and exclusive control and management of 
the manufacture of spirits, but also possession of all the dis- 
tilleries in the land. This is to be accomplished under the 
operation of eminent domain — i, e,^ by a process of expro- 
priation under which the distillers would be fully indemnified 
for the property transferred to the State. In this particular 
the views of Mr. Cauderlier, the subject of a monarchy, 
present a marked contrast to certain laws of our Republic, by 
virtue of which, and under pretense of police regulation, the 
State assumes the right to destroy an industry which it has 
heretofore sanctioned, and in many cases^ even inveigled into 
its borders by promises of encouragement, without indemnify- 
ing those who under the protection of former laws have in- 
vested their capital in it and contributed a disproportion- 
ately large part to the public revenue. 

* Yean ago, Iowa held out these encoaragementH to vintners and brewers. 
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In expropriating the distillers and determining the value of 
their establishments, as well as the indemnity which would 
have to be paid to them for the deprivation of this source of 
income, the State is to proceed in the following manner, to 
wit: There are 288 distilleries in operation, producing, in 
round numbers, 600,000 hectoliters pf alcohol, yielding an esti- 
mated profit to the producers of 4,800,000 francs. Assuming 
that this profit represents interest at the rate of 7 per cent, on 
the capital invested, the total sum of such investments appears" 
to be seventy millions. One-half of this sum represents the cost 
of the plants, including everything connected with the estab- 
lishments, except buildings, ground, etc. As the State would 
expropriate only the former, leaving the owner in possession of 
ttie latter, the total sum to be paid would be about thirty 
millions. The average sum necessary for the purchase of the 
plant of each distillery would then be 125,000 francs, which is 
supposed to approach very nearly the actual value, considering 
that of the 288 establishments, 223 are small rural distilleries. 
In addition to this the State should pay to the distillers a sum 
averaging 50,000 francs to each as an indemnity for the " loss 
of his trade," making an aggregate expenditure of fifty millions, 
in round numbers. 

Once in possession of all the distilleries, the State would 
discontinue the smaller ones, concentrate the entire manufact- 
ure of the rest in as few establishments as possible, improve 
the method of distillation, apply every modern device for elim- 
inating from alcohol (designed for use as drink) all injurious 
ingredients ; then increase the excise upon it, and bring it into 
the market, pure in quality, barely sufiicient in quantity, and 
enhanced considerably in price. 

It is unnecessary, because of little interest to American 
readers, to detail the intricate, but almost automatic, process by 
which the State would receive from this source a sum of money 
vastly in excess of like present revenues. But let us see how 
Mr. Cauderlier proposes to take advantage of this increased 
revenue. Thoroughly imbued with the sentiments and ideas 
which guide the reformatory movement in all civilized coun- 
tries, he desires above all things to lessen the burden of taxa- 
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tion now borne by the brewing industry, and, therefore, sug- 
gests that excise on heer he reduced 60 per centy in order to 
cheapen this beverage and render its consumption more general 
than it is at present, under irrational excise laws. Next, he 
proposes to abolish all those excises and duties which tend to 
increase the expenses of the mass of the people — L e.^ taxes on 
tea, coffee, spices, meat, cheese and fruit, and the duty upon 
clothing. Even with the revenue from these sources thus cur- 
tailed or cut off, the State would still have a considerable sur- 
plus ; although it must be foreseen that the higher price of 
ardent liquors would effect a material decrease in the consump- 
tion of them, such decrease being' estimated at 25 per cent, for 
the first two or three years. 

The degree of taxation would depend upon the effect it 
exercises upon consumption ; if insuflScient to accomplish such 
a decrease as the welfare of the people appears to demand, it 
could be heightened until it attained the requisite restrictive 
force. 

Mr. Cauderlier thus sums up the direct advantages of his 
scheme, other than those of a purely fiscal character — viz. : It 
would diminish alcoholism : — 

1. By decreasing the consumption of ardent spirits, the tax 
upon which could be made gradual and more or less rapid in its 
increase, according to its restrictive effect. 

2. By securing picre liquors, much less harmful than the 
beverages now used. 

3. By decreasing the proportion of pure alcohol contained 
in the liquors from 50 per cent, to 37 per cent., a proportion 
which in Norway has been found to effect an appreciable im- 
provement. 

Besides these benefits, Mr. Cauderlier's scheme would secure 
to the people many others, among them the pecuniary ability 
of the Government to better the condition of the wage-workers 
in a direct manner, by establishing libraries, places of rational 
amusement, banks for small savings, building-funds, etc., and 
by endowing temperance resorts, wherein — h/yimble dictni! 
— the societies having charge of them would serve ieer to the end 
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that this beverage may remain^ cCB it stUl is^ the national drink 
of t/ie Belgian* 

Althonij^b differing in one essential and several minor 
features from the Swiss system, the proposed Belgian monopoly 
is based apon tlie same general principles, and designed to 
serve the same ulterior purposes, which Mr. Milliet so ably 
described. To lessen the consumption of distilled liquors by 
enhancing the price of them ; to improve the quality, and 
thereby diminish the evil effects of the excessive use of these 
drinks; to cheapen and render moi'e genemlly accessible all 
fermented beverages, especially light wines, cider and beer ; to 
aid in ameliorating the condition of wage-workers, by improv- 
ing their dwellings, cheapening their food, offering them opjwr- 
tunities for mental exercise, rational amusement and social 
pleasures — these are the principal objects common to both 
systems. The difference between the Swiss monopoly of sale 
and the proposed Belgian monopoly of manufacture and sale is 
one of purely fiscal significance, and in no manner affects the 
purpose ; hence it may safely be said that, considered as ^^ means 
of combating alcoholism" — the standpoint from which all 
propositions must be judged, — there is virtually no point of 
difference between the Swiss law and theBelgian scheme. As 
to practicability and effectiveness there may, however, be a 
very great difference between them. Viewed in this light, 
the Swiss system appears to the writer to deserve the prefer- 
ence. 

Rev. Francis Naef, of Lausanne, the next speaker, after 
having stated that ^^ contemporaneous alcoholism is traceable to 
two causes — viz., the deplorable quality and excessive quantity 
of distilled liquors consumed by the people,'' proceeded to 
present an answer to the question, by him propounded, as to 
what influence a monopoly would exercise upon one or both of 
these causes. As a rule, so his argument ran, a monopoly in 
the ordinary sense tends rather to deteriorate the quality and 
increase the consumption of an article. Being certain of find- 
ing a market, a monopolist will care nothing about the quality 



*IptisHma verba^ which in the original tongae read : " Le cercle de temperance seryi- 
lait de la hidre qni est et reetera la boiason nationale en Belgiqae.*' 
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of his goods; and being in possession of an exclusive benefit, it 
mnst be to his interest to make it as profitable as possible. 
This rule, the speaker thought, would hold good in any case, 
even where the monopoly is vested in the Government, and he 
cited, somewhat infelicitously,* several instances, among them 
the tobacco, powdet and salt monopolies. He cheerfully ad- 
mitted, however, that inasmuch as the Swiss law, born of the 
moral sentiment, and supported by the will and power of the 
people, was expressly designed as a means of protecting the 
country against alcoholism, and not for any fiscal or mercenary 
purposes, common sense warranted the expectation that the 
monopoly would aid in removing the causes to which he 
attributed the prevalence of alcoholism. " We may depend 
upon it," he said, literally, " that the Federation will insist 
npon the careful and conscientious rectification and the raising 
of the price of distilled liquors, and thus better quality and 
lessened consumption will be secured." 

The reduction of the number of retailers of distilled spirits, 
and the establishment of certain rules as to the moral character 
of persons licensed to sell ardent liquors, he considered as in- 
separably connected with the monopoly, being, in fact, as he 
styled it, a corollaire oblige^ provided for by the constitutional 
amendment of 1885. For the rest, he believed that public 
opinion must be kept alive to the importance of the new sys- 
tem, for, without its support the best law must become a dead 
letter. 

Kev. J. W. Lrigh (Canon), of London, vehemently opposed 
the monopoly, without, however, either refuting or even weak- 
ening the arguments produced in support of it, and, moreover, 
without offering any plan promising better results. Contrasted 
with the thoroughly practical and statesmanlike propositions of 
Mr. Milliet, and considered as an attack upon a law which is 
based upon the result of the most scientific investigation ever 
made, his speech created the impression and had the effect of 
a Salvation Army harangue. He began by defining the word 
monopoly in this fashion : — 



^Isayinfelicitously, because in neither of these instances can a deterioration of the 
quality be said, as a rule, to have grown out of theGovemmen monopoly. 
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What is monopoly ? When I traveled in the Western States of the 
American Union, a sharp Yankee seated himself by my side in the railroad 
car, and volunteered to give me some hints as to how I should proceed, if I 
desired to settle in one of the large cities of the West. ** Sir," said he, ** yon 
must have a monopoly ; there is nothing like a monopoly, if you wish to 
rise in the world. I soon found this out, and made my fortune out of it. 
Can you guess what a monopoly is ? " I could not, ahd he explained : ** Sir, 
I obtained a monopoly of cleaning gloves and feathers in a Western city ; 
there was no other establishment like it, and I made lots of money. Take 
my advice, sir, and endeavor to get a monopoly. " * Perhaps the man was 
right from his point of view, but the difficulty is to obtain monopoly of a 
business dealing in an article for which there is demand. A monopoly of 
skates and sleighs in Egypt would be as useless as one of alpine staffs in 
England. There is no demand in these countries for such articles, but in . 
the whole civilized world there always is a great demand for liquors — and 
where there is demand there will be supply. 

Th6 slightest intimation as to the logical connection be- 
tween the subject under discussion and either this highly 
probable (!) Yankee episode, or its attendant conclusion in the 
shape of a platitude concerning suppLy and demand, would 
have been welcome ; but Rev. J. W. Leigh evidently took it 
for granted that an illustration of the illustration would better 
serve his purpose. He said that in England certain persons 
had obtained a monopoly of brewing (!), and succeeded so 
well in it " that lords and ladies, peers of the realm, and mem- 
bers of Parliament sought admittance into the charmed circle, 
and, when successful, obtained their reward as devotees of 
Mammon ; for Guinness & Co. (Co. stands for lords and ladie& 
and favored members of Parliament) realized £637,000 during 
the past nine months." He was not sure, whether the greater 
evils arise from a '' company," from numerous small breweries^ 
or from one large establishment. The greater the number, he 
thought, however, the greater also the resistance offered to 
restrictive laws ; while, on the other hand, he believed that 
the accumulation of vast sums of money in the hands of a few 
exercised an evil influence upon electors and elections. As an 
example in point, other than that already adverted to, he cited 
the controlling influence of " railroad magnates " upon American 

* How probable all this eeems ! If it was intended as a hnmorons illnstration— an 
assumption with the mode of delivery of Rev. Leigh forbade,— how entertaining, intellectoal 
and to the point 1 1 
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electors and legislatures. After this irrelevant statement, he 
indulged in a rambling digression ^n jprivate monopolies, 
existing and proposed in various countries, and, finally, when 
the patience of his audience seemed nearly exhausted, and 
more than one of his hearers had muttered a half-audible 
protest, he proceeded to say a few words in regard to the 
monopoly, not, however, before he had asserted what may 
be accepted as the premise of his argument — namely, that '' no 
matter how intoxicating liquors may be sold, so long as they 
are to be had at all, they will make drunkards." As to the 
Swiss monopoly proper — a thing entirely and absolutely foreign 
to what he had thus far been dilating upon — he considered it 
impracticable in England. The reasons given for this opinion 
betray a startling recklessness in manipulating facts for a 
given purpose. Here are the reverend gentleman's words : — 

Whether or not such a project can be successful in the other European 
countries, I would not venture to say ; but one thing is certain, and that is 
that in England it would be impracticable, because all the manufacturers 
and retailers would have to be indemnified, and, considering the great num- 
ber of producing and of dispensing establishments and the vast profits 
derived from them, what government would be bold enough to ask Parlia- 
ment for a sum of money suflBcient to satisfy such demands ? 

This was said scarcely an hour after Mr. Milliet had ex- 
plained the existing Swiss monopoly, and brought out in 
boldest relief two facts — namely: 1, that the Government has 
nothing whatever to do with the prime manufacture of ardent 
liquors, and 2, that the retail trade will remain in the hands of 
private individuals, regulated and restricted as the several 
cantons would deem necessary. Hence there is no necessity 
for indemnifying either manufacturers or retailers, except to a. 
very limited extent, so far as the depreciation of the larger 
establishments are concerned. 

Now, either Rev. J. W. Leigh did not understand the^ 
speaker who preceded him, and knew absolutely nothing; 
about the Swiss law — and, in that case, was it not the height 
of impudence to discuss it ?— or he willfully ignored the true 
point of the discussion. Considering all the aggravating cir- 
cumstances surrounding this remarkable prevarication and the 
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character of its source, one ceases to wonder at the audacity 
with which prohibitionists usually manufacture their facts and 
figures. 

Having drawn a glaringly untrue picture of the political 
power of the liquor traffic in England, the speaker expressed 
the opinion, much to the disgrace of his own country, that if the 
English Government had such a monopoly, inebriety would be 
fostered, " because the Chancellor of the Exchequer would know 
that a population addicted to drunkenness would be to him an 
inexhaustible source of revenue, and that the more he pushed 
the trade, the greater would be the income." Here, again, he 
ignored one of the principal provisions of the Swiss law, by 
virtue of which the whole system is made subservient to the 
cause of temperance. The rest of his speech deals with restrict- 
ive laws of a character suitable, in the speaker's opinion, to 
the peculiar conditions existing in England. Unwittingly 
the Canon dealt a heavy blow to American ideas of justice, in 
that he said, if the Government would assume a monopoly of 
the manufacture and sale, the manufacturers and dealers, de- 
prived of their business, would have to be indemnified. In 
England, the prevailing spirit of fairness and justice would 
not sanction the destniction of property without indemnifica- 
tion to the owners ; in proof whereof the recent defeat of a 
sort of local-option bill may be cited. The majority of Parlia- 
ment refused to pass this law, because it did not provide for 
indemnifying the dealers, who under its operation might be 
driven out of business. 

According to the programme, the writer was next in the 
order of speakers. He said, in substance, as follows : — 

The historical development of the drink-question in America proves 
the correctness of one of the principles upon which the Swiss monopoly is 
based — ^namely, that a restrictive tax upon whiskey, suited to the conditions 
and industrial pursuits of the country in question, and a reduction of taxes 
upon lighter beyerages, diminish the consumption of ardent spirits and 
minimize the evil consequences of drunkenness. PracticaUy applied, such 
fiscal measures would, therefore, prove an effective weapon in the war 
against alcoholism. In America our experience, within a space of about 
two hundred and fifty years, has been, that the sobriety or drunkenness of a 
people depends on just such fiscal measures. Our experience has been that 
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a defective system of taxation, even under circumstances otherwise favor- 
able to temperance, produces and encourages intemperance ; while, on the 
other hand, a rational method of taxation diminishes alcoholism in an in- 
credibly short space of time. 

At the time the American colonies were founded, beer and wine were 
popular drinks, and even the name of alcoholism was then whoUy un- 
known. After various attempts — all failures— to introduce grape culture, 
the Swedes and Hollanders, as well as the Puritan English in the East and 
their adventurous countrymen in the South, applied themselves to the pro- 
duction of domestic beer, for which the fertile soil furnished the requisite 
material in abundance. Intercourse with the mother-countries was so 
slow, irregular and difficult that the colonists were obliged to exploit all 
their own resources as rapidly and advantageously as possible, almost as a 
means of self-preservation. Thus it happened that, along with the produc- 
tion of articles of food and luxury, the brewing industry everywhere de- 
veloped rapidly. It had scarcely taken root, however, when the authorities 
began to tax it heavily. As this taxation was necessarily followed by a 
raising of the price of beer, or a deterioration of its quality, the authorities 
felt called upon to prescribe the quality (fixing the quantity of malt and 
hops to be used) as well as the price of beer, under penalty of heavy fines. 
Here and there these restrictive measures were accompanied by prohibi- 
tions against the importation of malt, designed to protect the domestic 
agricultural products, and whatever was not immediately effected by this 
false policy was very soon brought about by the development of trade with 
the West Indies, by which the colonies were, so to sx)eak, fiooded with im- 
mense quantities of rum. In a short time the colonists themselves began 
to transform the imported raw material into the beverage that had so 
quickly found favor, and produced such great quantities at sach low 
prices, that beer everywhere had to give way. 

Too late those legislators saw their error ; but they saw it, and innumer- 
able laws attest their willingness to make great sacrifices, in order to remove 
again the evil so hastily conjured up. But the only sacrifice that would 
have been effective, would have meant the destruction of the West Indian 
trade, upon which colonial prosi)erity to a great extent depended. Quite so 
far the authorities did not venture to go. They thought they were suffering 
the inevitable to take place, when, convinced of the futility of temporary 
palliatives, they idly looked on while a whole nation changed its drinking- 
habits for the worse. 

Under such circumstances there was developed, in the course of a cen- 
tury, that passion for strong drink among the masses, which, spreading 
inebriety throughout the land, hastened the temperance movement called 
into existence by Dr. Rush, during and after the Revolutionary War. Par- 
tisans of Prohibition have called Dr. Rush the originator of their party. 
But that is falsifying history. Bush and his adherents advocated in an 
unmistakable manner the same rational solution of the drink-problem which 
the Swiss people are attempting to-day. So decided was the tendency to 
make war upop^runkenness by substituting wine and beer for whiskey. 
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that at the celebration of the ratification of the Constitution in Rush's, 
native city, the sale of beer and cider only was permitted by the Govern- 
ment, and that of whiskey prohibited. 

The consumption of whiskey had risen to 12-13 quarts per capita. In 
some States almost every farmer had his own still. In Pennsylvania, for 
instance, there were, in 1790, no less than 5,000 distilleries— that is, one for 
every 86 inhabitants. Labor was paid with whiskey in place of money, and 
whiskey was an article of barter even in larger commercial transactions. 

Matters stood thus, when the first Federal Ck>ngress took up its chief 
work, that of paying the national debt, re-establishing the national credit, 
and providing for the necessary means to carry on the Government. The- 
taxation of whiskey by means of an import duty was universally considered 
as the most practical source of revenue, and at the very beginning of thifv 
discussion there appeared an important side-issue — namely, the desire ta 
dimiuish the consumption of whiskey and to encourage brewing. As re^ 
cently happened in Switzerland, so here, too, a hundred years ago, the moral 
objects met with resistance from many material interests ; and when Hamil- 
ton, Secretary of the Treasury, proposed to tax domestic distilleries. Con- 
gress became the scene of violent conflicts. But even the adversaries of the 
proposed measures frankly admitted that it would be a blessing for tha 
country if whiskey could be supplanted by beer and wine, and that this 
might be accomplished by the means proposed. The struggle was long, for 
the New England States violently opposed the import-duty, from which 
they feared destruction of their shipping and fisheries, while the inhabitants 
of the grain-growing States, in which, just as in Switzerland to this day,, 
the distilleries were closely connected with agriculture, protested against 
the excise with equal energy. The object of Hamilton's fiscal measure may 
be best described in his own words. He wished, above all, he said in his- 
report, to raise the necessary revenue in a manner which — ^by raisiner 
the price of whiskey, a drink that in a measure served to undermine the 
health and morals of the people — would make way for malt-liquors and 
cider, and thus offer to the farmer a compensation for the restriction placed 
upon distilling. In the year 1791 the law was put into operation, but met 
in West Pennsylvania with*an amount of open resistance which rapidly 
assumed the character of a rebellion, known as " The Whiskey-Rebellion "—7 
an occurence not unimportant in the political history of the Republic, in so- 
far as it contributed, if not to the formation, at least to the strength of a new 
party. When, several years later, a change of Administration occurred, this 
party came to the front, and the tax-law was repealed. 

It can be statistically proved that the law, where it could be executed, 
had the effect of suspending the operations of agricultural distilleries. 
Furthermore, it is easily demonstrable, that during the tax- period (about 
12 years) the consumption of whiskey did not increase, while only 10^ 
years after the repeal of the law, the consumption had risen from 11 to 18 
quarts per capita. 

After the revocation of the excise law (which was only revived tem- 
porarily during the second war with England), there were no longer bounds^ 
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of any sort set to the spread of drunkenness. It is true that the agitations 
and example of the moderate apostles of temperance, who np to the first 
third of our century had only whiskey in view in their teachings of absti- 
nence, exerted even at that time a not inconsiderable influence upon certain 
classes of the people. And this was aided by the greater refinement of man- 
ners brought about by the increase of material prosperity, and the effects pro- 
duced by a great tide of immigrants from wine and beer-producing coun- 
tries. Yet, for all that, this influence was most insignificant compared with 
the extent and consequences of the evil. 

Only when, at the breaking out of the civil war (186(>-65), the Federal 
Government was once more compelled to resort to the highest practicable tax 
upon whiskey (the excise on beer being comparatively low)— thereby reviv- 
ing Hamilton's principles — was there inaugurated that radical change in 
drinking-habits to which the American people of to-day owe their position 
in the front rank of sober nations. Within this short space of time (about 
twenty- five years) the consumption of whiskey, solely through the opera- 
tion of the tax-law, has fallen from eleven to somewhat less than four 
quarts per capita ; while within the same period the production of beer has 
risen from less than a million to twenty-two million barrels, of thirty-two 
gallons each. It is proved by figures, that in those parts of the country 
where the production of beer is largest, drunkenness and its consequences, 
which are often exaggerated to ridiculous proportions, are very rare. Sta- 
tistical data — which are gratis at the service of any one wishing to ask 
me for them— prove that arrests for drunkenness in places where beer is 
the chief drink, compared with those where whiskey predominates, are as one 
to twenty-five ; that the percentafire of deaths caused by alcoholism in the 
former places is extremely small, while in the latter it is very great ; that 
among the poor and insane scarcely three per cent, are habitual beer- 
drinkers. These, sketched in rough outline, are the effects of the fiscal 
measures I have pointed out, which are very justly called the most effective 
weapons against alcoholism. 

The present temperance societies of America have contributed to this 
favorable turn of affairs only in so far as they possibly have helped in pass- 
ing the laws referred to. Generally speaking^it may be said that the 
extreme wing of that party, those who advocate prohibitory laws, have 
done only harm by destroying the brewing industry in certain States ; by 
opening the door to the excessive use of distilled spirits, of opium and 
other more dangerous toxic agents ; by furthering a disregard for the laws 
and fostering deception, hypocrisy and perjury. Between the two ex- 
tremes — absolutely ** free whiskey " and tyrannical prohibition — lies the 
most effective and a never- failing remedy — ^namely, a fiscal system operat- 
ing restrictively upon distilled liquors and favoring the lighter beverages. 

Rev. BovET, of Berne, speaking as one who had closely 
watched the work of the Swiss Government, and, being fully 
familiar with the wants of his country, expressed the senti- 
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mentfl of the Swiss temperance societies, paid a very high but 
well-deserved compliment to the authors of the monopcdy. 
*' We must all agree," said he, " that the system presented by 
the Federal Council and its committee gives testimony of com- 
prehensive preparatory studies and rare maturity of judgment ; 
while tlie law based upon it, shows admirable adaptability." 
He regarded the monopoly only as an intermediate means, 
transitory in its character, and destined to be succeeded by a 
rigid system of taxation. The latter, he believed, would, 
after some time, answer fully the purposes of a monopoly. 
He considered taxation, pure and simple, preferable to a mo- 
nopoly, so long as, by rendering ardent spirits more expensive 
and less accessible, the prime object — namely, a decrease in 
the consumption — could be accomplished. On moral grounds, 
he deprecated the proposition that the State should in part 
manufacture and sell, and derive gain from, an article the 
abuse of which is fraught with so many dire consequences. 

Mr. MiLLiBT replied that the aversion to monopolies is still 
so pronounced in Switzerland, that any other measure promis- 
ing approximately the same results, would certainly have been 
adopted in preference to it. That it had been adopted, proves, 
therefore, that nothing better could be resorted to. He added 
to his previous address a few facts which are strikingly signifi- 
cant. As in Sweden^ Norway^ FinLamd and other countries, 
he said, so also in Switzerland, the chief source of the gin 
epidemic was not located in tlie saloons, the jmblio drink- 
ing-places, hut in private households — i, e., smaU distilleries 
connected with agriculture. To discontinue these rural stills 
was impossible, in view of public sentiment and of the con- 
ditions before described ; hence, the next best thing to do was, 
to prevent the evils arising from the direct consumption of 
home-made liquors by the family, servants and neighbors of 
distilling farmers. Under the monopoly-law, the distilling 
farmer is compelled to sell to the government the entire 
quantity of alcohol which he distills; he can no longer supply 
it to his help, in lieu of wages, or otherwise ; nor to his family, 
gratuitously ; nor to his neighbors for pay. 

The moral objections urged by Rev. Bovet against the 
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monopoly was m6t by the statement, that if there be a differ- 
ence, morally, between the taxation for revenue and a mo- 
nopoly, it certainly must be in favor of the latter. In taxing 
spirits, the State simply aims at pecuniary gain (to which Rev. 
Bovet objected), without regard to the moral aspect of the 
question ; while the monopoly-law is designed to restrict the 
consumption and to render the product less harmful. Inci- 
dentally, he pointed out the fact that Great Britain derived fully 
one-third of her revenues from the taxation of alcoholic 
drinks; and this reference afforded him an opportunity to call 
attention to certain English charts, conspicuously exhibited in 
the liall of the meeting-place, by which it was made to appear 
that the expenditures of the British people for alcohol are greater 
than the sums expended for bread, &c. 

These charts Mr. Milliet regarded as incorrect and delusive, 
seeing that the sum expended for drink includes a tax, amount- 
ing to 5 francs (about one dollar) for every liter (less than ono 
quart) of pure alcohol.* 

Mr. Malins, of Birmingham, England, speaking in his na- 
tive tongue, protested against what he conceived to have been 
the writer's statement, in the following words : — 

I desire to reply to Mr. Thomann, who claimed to have spoken in the 
name of those Americans who view this question from a rational stand- 
point. I cannot admit that Mr. Thomani^ is impartial in this matter, for I 
know that he is one of those who advocated the granting of liquor licenses 
for certain fees (I). I also deny his assertion that the direct influence of 
temperance societies upon the consumption of alcoholic liquors has heen 
insignificant. Furthermore, I assert that Mr. Thomann is the author of 
most of the works published by the United States Brewers' Association, and 
that, therefore, we can hardly expect him to view impartially a monopoly 
which is designed to diminish the consumption of alcoholic drinks f 

Mr. Thomann asks too much when he asks us to believe that the tern- 
X>erance party possesses no influence in the United States. One miUion per- 
sons belong to it, and at the last Congress of the United States Brewers' 



* In the writer's **The Nation's Drink-Bill/' this casoal observation is made the basis of 
a statistical inquiry, fully sustaining Mr. Milliet's assertion that these charts are absolutely 
false and misleading. The writer cheerfully acknowledges that Mr. Milliet's words- sug- 
gested the publication of this "Drink-BUl.'' 

tThe reader will readily perceive the absurdity of this statement, seeing that one of the 
principal objects of the monopoly is to increase the eonsumption qf malt liquors. (See Mr. 
MilUet's first address.) 
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Association, ft fund of twelve miUiom of francs was raised for the purpose 
of opposing tliis insignificant temperance party. The organ of the liquor 
dealers recently stated : *' We must fight or perish ; " to which the New 
York Tribune, a paper not umaUy on the side of temperance (I), replied : 
** The brewers may fight, but they must perish." 

After a singularly inapt digression, intended to show that 
the speaker knew better, than the Swiss Government, what the 
Swiss people needed and should have had, Mr. Malins con- 
cluded in this fashion : — 

It has been proved, in prohibitory States, that the income formerly 
derived from the taxing of liquors is more than counterbalanced by the 
expenditures caused by pauperism, crime and insanity, resulting from 
drink. Hence prohibitory States, as a rule, are more prosperous. 

The writer replied that he never disputed the influence ex- 
ercised by the American temperance party ; that he simply 
asserted, that the decrease in the consumption of distilled 
spirits, from 11 to 4 quarts, within a quarter-century, was due 
to the revenue laws; and that to this result, by which rural dis- 
tillation — the chief source of alcoholism, as Mr. Milliet had 
styled it — was also wiped out, the temperance party contributed 
nothing. In refutation of Mr. Malins' claim, that prohibitory 
States are more prosperous than others, the writer quoted from 
the book, specially named by his opponent, pointing out the 
fact, that while the population and resources of the United 
States increased at the rate of 33 per cent., Maine's population, 
after actually retrograding during one decade and remaining 
stationary during another, finally crept upward at a snail's 
pace— ^3 per cent, being the climax of her progress. He, 
furthermore, referred to the fact that after forty years of pro- 
hibition, Maine, far from being more prosperous and having 
less pauperism than other States, as Mr. Malins claimed, was 
in fact one of the most pauper-ridden States of the Union ; 
that with a smaller population than Minnesota, she had six 
times as many paupers as that State ; and that while her popu- 
lation was smaller by one million, yet, in 1880, she had 1,078 
more paupers than Iowa.* This was at a time prior to the 

Population In 1880. No. of Paupere in 1880. 

•Iowa : 1,624,615 2,188 

Indiana 1,978,801 8,966 

Michigan 1,636,987 2.800 

Minnesota 780,773 496 

New Jersey 1,131,116 2,981 

Maine 648,986 3,211 

—United States Oentut, 1880. 
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passage of the prohibitory law in Iowa. Mr. Malins can no 
more prove his assertion in this lespect, than he can prove his 
statement that the United States Brewers' Association at its 
last convention appropriated twelve millions of franca to 
oppose temperance. The truth is. that the said association, 
far from opposing true temperance, simply appropriated 
ISfiOO dollars for the purpose of cai*rying on a literary 
campaign against prohibition in Texas, Tennessee and Michi- 
gan, in all of which States prohibition has since been de- 
feated. The difference between 13,000 dollars and 12,000,- 
000 francs, fairly represents the usual difference which exists 
between Truth and the statements of prohibitionists. In 
proof of this, the writer compared the actual proportion of 
pauperism, insanity and crime caused by the ahuse of alcohol 
with the so-called statistics circulated by prohibitionists ; and, 
:finally, taking up Malins' assertion that the evils of drinking 
<^used expenditures greater than the revenue derived from the 
traflBc, showed that the cost of maintaining the entire de- 
linquent and dependent population of the United States 
Amounted to but 50 per cent, of the revenue which the traffic 
pays into the treasuries. In conclusion, he showed that pro- 
hibition, far from preventing the sale of ardent liquors, had a 
strong tendency to foster " solitary drinking " and a contraband 
trade, far more pernicious than a traffic regulated and controlled 
by the government can possibly be. That beside driving out 
the milder drinks, which the Swiss monopoly is intended to 
favor, prohibition tended to increase the use of opium, and to 
generally demoralize the people by creating a contempt of law. 
Mr. Malins had the courage to admit that he does not under- 
stand German — the language used by the writer — ^and, there- 
fore, may have failed to grasp the writer's meaning. " But," 
said he, " I believe that he endeavored to tell the meeting that 
as I hail from England, I know nothing of American statistics." 
He then informed his hearers that he had been in America two 
long years, and ought to know something of the drink-question 
in that country. . To cap the climax of his recklessness he said, 
literally : — * 

* The writer re-translates Mr. Malins* words from the German text of the official report. 
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/ 9tafid by the mims ^ich I 9aid the brettert of the United JStatee en- 
deavored to raiee ; but undoubtedly Mr. Thomann is better ftutbority. If 
they only raised $18,000 for recent battles, that sum was certainly too small, 
for it is generally known that the liquor dealers of Texas alone asked for 
$10,000. 

Confronted with a flat denial, Mr. Malins claimed to have 
said that brewers endea/oored to raise said sum. This claim, how- 
ever, was false. He said — ^and the report proves this — ^that they 
had raised it. But even so, he told a falsehood ; for the brewers 
never even dreamt of endeavoring to raise such a sum. Malins 
said that Texas asked for $10,000. Well, suppose that the 
liquor-dealers of Texas had asked for such a sum, and suppose 
that the other two States had each a%ked for the same sum ; 
and suppose, altogether they would have received $30,000, 
which, in fact, they did not receive, what would that prove for 
Mr. Malins' veracity, who stated that tweioe miUion fra/acB 
(equal $2,4^,000) had been appropriated by the last Brewers* 
Congress ? 

He admitted that he knew nothing concerning the increased 
use of opium ;* nor of the relative proportion of pauperism ; nor 
of the sale of liquors in spite of prohibition ; but he evidently 
deemed that unnecessary, in view of his allegation, that he could 
cite, if he but had the documents with him, that several gov- 
ernors of Maine had pronounced prohibition a complete success. 
The reader is well aware that the contmry is true ; that no gov- 
ernor of Maine ever dealt with this question without recom- 
mending more stringent laws, because prohibition failed to do 
what its advocates claim for it. To crown all, Mr. Malins 
again admitted that he did not even understand the language 
used by the person, whose statements he criticised I 

Mr. Malins' specimen of prohibitory truthfulness and logic 
made so deep an impression upon a group of University pro- 
fessors that several of them, meeting the writer in the hall^ 



* The New York Sun^ of the aeth of Febmary, 1889, reports, as an indication of the 
growth of the morphine craze, that a manofacturer in Portland, Maku, sold S6,000 hypo- 
dermic needles since 1886. Similar indications are reported every day. The importation of 
opium into the United States, including what is prepared for smoking, amounted to 160,089 
pounds in 1870 ; in the year 1887 it amounted to 634,486 pounds. According to the State 
Health Board there are more than 10,000 persons in prohibitory Iowa who use opium. 
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assured him that " such audacious parading of ignorance and 
mendacity would not be tolerated in Switzerland."* 

Mr. Capper, of Liverpool, although opposed to a monopoly 
on general principles, believed that Switzerland, blessed with 
an honest administration, was the most suitable country for 
testing its efficacy. ''In the great United States," he said, 
" such an experiment would give rise to interminable frauds 
and corruption from beginning to end." Aside from thus 
venting his prejudice against the American people, he said 
nothing new or important, save that in his opinion the Gothen- 
burg system would work well in England. 

After a brief and uninteresting report on the Swedish sys- 
tem had been given by Mrs. Natalie Andersson, of Stockholm, 
Mr. Cauderlieb reviewed the utterances of prohibitionists in 
this caustic style : — 

In rejecting a monopoly, our English and American friends declared 
themselves in favor of complete prohi bition . In my opinion, they go too far ; 
for it is certain that mankind used wine and beer for centuries before the 
curse of alcoholism was known at all. It is the abuse of ardent liquors, then, 
whose consequences we deplore. The moderate use of alcohol has never 
injured any one. Take, for instance, Shakespeare, Newton, and all other 
master minds of their nation, who have used beer and wine without detri- 
ment to their excellent works. To me it appears narrow-minded to try to 
introduce compulsory abstinence. With us, in Belgium, such a mode of 
combating alcoholism will never he adopted. We are told of the results 
obtained in America and England through the efforts of these temperance 
societies. I would not say that these societies have done no good, but we, 
in our country, cannot, perhaps unfortunately for us, wait until their influ- 
ence—slow and gradual, though sure, perhaps — shall in some slight meas- 
ure have diminished the evils that beset us. What, after all, can those 
temperance societies be said to have done for England, if, after fifty years 
of agitation, we are told in 1876, that during that time the consumption of 
alcohol has increased ? We are not willing to wait fifty years for such 
results ; and it is for this reason that we apply other methods, more certain 
in their effect, and, on the whole, far more rational. 



* A most singular report is that which " The Temperance Record," of London, Eng- 
land, published concerning this controversy. It is there stated that the writer was so com- 
pletely beaten by Mr. Malins, that he did not attend the succeeding meetings. The truth is, 
that during a stormy passage across the ocean, and in consequence of exposures, the writer 
fell sick and had no time to submit to medical treatment, when on shore again. He was 
scarcely able to speak without great exertion and pain, and this fact was made known to 
the meeting by Dr. Forel, when the writer failed to deliver the other addresses for which 
he was "billed." 
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The discussion, of which the foregoing is a complete sum- 
mary, brought out two tacts — namely : 1. That Continental 
reformers still adhere, so far as governmental interference is 
concerned, to the principles promulgated at the Antwerp Con- 
gress — i. ^., substitution of malt and vinous beverages for dis- 
tilled liquors, by any measure, whether purely fiscal or economic 
and fiscal, which places the State in a position to restrict the 
consumption of the latter drinks. 2. That prohibition is still 
regarded as an Utopian scheme, not only repugnant to the 
political principles of enlightened people, but also opposed to 
the sum of human experience, learning and wisdom. Those 
who advocated it at the Congress, displayed a degree of igno- 
rance commensurate with their supine indiflfcrence to, and con- 
tempt for, Truth and the self-suflSciency with which they 
enunciated doctrines based upon the airy fabrics of their fancy. 
It is not deemed necessary to point out all the misstatements, 
errors of judgment and defects of knowledge displayed by 
these persons; because the American reader will readily discover 
them without such aid. Thus, for instance, no American need 
be told how absurd was Mr. Mai ins' charge, that the writer 
could not impartially judge of a monopoly, hecaicse he favored 
the licensing of drinking-places ; nor how utterly ignorant of 
American affairs that gentleman must be, notwithstanding his 
two years' residence in our land, to class the JVew York 
Tribune among the newspapers -' not ordinarily in favor of 
temperance." 

The NuTRrnvE Value of Alcoholic Drinks, as Com- 
pared wrrH THAT OF other Beyeraqbs and of Food 
IN General. 

The discussion on this subject has added nothing to our 
stock of information on either side of the question, and it is 
seriously to be doubted, whether the arguments of the advocates 
of total abstinence will not have the eflfect of swelling, rather 
than thinning, the ranks of that vast majority of medical 
practitioners who adhere to Prof. Liebig's well-known theory. 
In fact, the core of the question has not been touched. 
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Dr. C. R. Dbysdale, physician of the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital of London, representing the Medical Temperance 
Society, opened his argument with a statement, which, as we 
shall presently see, contained a clear refutation of one of his 
own theories. Distilling, he said, was probably invented in the 
eleventh century ; up to the year 1678, alcohol was sold in drug 
stores exclusively, and it was only towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century that it was sold in the streets of London. " In 
the writings of Greek and Roman authors we find very few 
accounts of any evils caused hy the use of wine, Seneca speaks 
of nervous disorders which had been discovered in hard drink- 
ers." After this introduction. Dr. Drysdale proceeded to re- 
capitulate the theories of Professor Magnus Huss, dwelt on 
the diseases caused by the excessive use of alcoholic liquors, 
and cited in evidence a recent table published by Dr. Lan- 
cereaux, of Paris, showing the number of deaths resulting from 
alcoholism. He ignored the fact, however, that Dr. Lancereaux 
produced this very table to show that the results of the exces- 
si^e icse of distilled liquors had convinced him that the only 
true and rational solution of the temperance question consisted 
in a substitution of fermented for distilled Viqwors ; since his 
observations demonstrated the fact that the death-rate attribu- 
table to alocoholism is infinitesimally small where wine or 
beer is the common beverage. 

Without even attempting to discuss the question at issue ; 
confounding use and abuse, and without considering the nature 
of the different alcoholic beverages, Dr. Drysdale formulated 
the conclusion that " the physicians of all civilized countries 
should teach that beer, wine and distilled liquors, instead of 
being necessary to our health and happiness, are simply 
^oisonoics toxic agents like chloroform, etc." This in the face 
of his own statement, that alcoholism, in the general sense of 
the term, is of modern origin ; that the ancients, who knew 
notliing of distilling, have left us no accounts of any misery 
caused by drinking, except in isolated cases of hard drinkers. 

Singularly enough. Dr. Drysdale avoided everything that 
could in any way be construed as being germane to the subject 
of discussion. He did not compare the nutritive value of 
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alcoholic drinks with that of other beverages, nor with that of 
food in general. The gist of his address appears to be a 
historical sketch of the controversies between the adherents of 
Dr. Bantly-Todd and the physicians advocating " total absti- 
nence " in the matter of medical treatment, and the progress- 
which the latter are said to have made. His only direct 
allusion to food consisted in a very inapt illustration. 

*'If," he said, "alcohol be food, as some claim, it must be a very un- 
wholesome nutriment, seeing that it causes so many deaths. We certainly 
should be astonished if we were told that beef or mutton was the cause of 
80 large a number of deaths as Dr. Lancereaux attributes to alcohol. " 

This is on a par with all the other arguments of the gentle- 
man. In all likelihood, Dr. Lancereaux, had he been present,, 
would have answered that beef and mutton, continually used 
to the same excess to which alcohol had been used in the cases 
reported as resulting fatally, would have produced disease and,, 
perhaps, death ;* yet this would not constitute an argument 
against the nutritive value of beef or mutton, nor against the- 
proper use of either. From the whole drift of his address, it 
was evident that Dr. Drysdale intended to discuss, not the 
question stated in the programme, but rather the inadvisability 
of administering alcohol medicinally in the treatment of cer- 
tain ailments. This was really his object, and in carrying it 
out, he cited statistical evidence proving that typhoid fever 
resulted disastrously much more frequently when alcohol ifr 
used, than when it is discarded. 

In order to do full justice to Dr. Drysdale's argument, we 
reproduce his conclusions : — 

1. Inasmuch as alcohol [the doctor includes wine and beer] is not food in. 
any sense, but simply a substance belonging to the category of chloroform,, 
ether and other like narcotics, it should not be used in hospitals. 

2. The treatment of fever with large doses of alcohol results much 
more unfavorably than a treatment with milk and cold baths. 

8. It has not been clearly and convincingly proved that alcohol is trans- 
formed in the tissues into oxygen and water; but it is known that it remains- 
unchanged in said tissues for a long time, irritates the organs and hampers* 
their functions. 



* We have but recently read of a man who ate five dozens of hard-boiled eggs, for a. 
wager, and died shortly thereafter. 
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4. Moderately used, alcoholic drinks can neither raise nor lower the 
temperature, but thej accelerate pulsation and weaken the heart — a result 
which the use of a respiratory food would not produce, 

5. The quantities of alcohol administered in the different city and 
country hospitals vary so greatly, as to make it evident that the medical 
profession has no sure and positive knowledge of the value of this medicine. 

6. Whenever alcohol is prescribed medicinally, care should be taken that 
pure spirits, diluted and sweetened, be used, instead of the trade wines, 
whose alcoholic properties are unknown. 

7. The experience of the London Temperance Hospital proves that the 
treatment of diseases without alcohol results favorably, probably more so 
than would be the case if alcohol were used. 

8. Although it would be presumptuous to prescribe to practicing 
physicians when to use alcohol medicinally and when to discard it, yet it 
may be said that, undoubtedly, great caution should be exercised in its use 
at any time, and that many diseases, in the treatment of which it has been 
used, would have resulted less disastrously without such use. 

These somewhat self-contradictory conclusions made a deep 
impression upon Dr. Dock, of St. Gallen, who informed his 
hearers that for the past twenty years he had not tasted meat ; 
yet he did not, he said, pretend to practice total abstinence. 
What he wished to emphasize, was his conviction, that the 
smaller the quantity of meat and spices we eat, the less potent 
would be the craving for alcoholic stimulants ; the conclusion, 
from which escape appeared impossible, being, that in order to 
more easily become a total abstainer, one must first become 
a vegetarian. He regarded it as a grave responsibility, which 
parents and teachers assume, when, in eating meat and spices, 
they set examples which lead to the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages. In his opinion, the discontinuance of the use of 
meat and spices was the best n^eans of combating alcoholism. 
Just as some people claim — without being able to prove — 
that beer-drinking leads to whiskey-drinking, so Dr. Dock 
claims that the eating of meat and spiced food leads to drink- 
ing alcohol. His words are : — 

Without wishing to convert the whole world to vegetarianism, I would 
impress upon your minds the necessity of eating less meat and spices, for meat 
and spices — as Dr. Bunge very ably sets forth in his work on the subject — 
lead to the use of alcohol. Let us live more frugally, and thus set to our 
children an example which may save them from the misery that we have to 
endure. 
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Strange to say, not a solitary prohibitionist felt called upon 
to support Dr. Dock, and yet his ideas are at least as logical, 
and far more practicable and timelyj than those of our f riends- 
Who doubts that " household gluttony " is as productive of 
evil to-day, as it was when the immortal Milton inveighed 
against it ? Why not decree it out of existence, together with 
drinking ? It is one of the favorite arguments of our frienda 
that alcohol is not necessary, and hence ought to be discarded. 
With the same justness of reasoning Dr. Dock demands the 
disuse of meat ; but he adduces the additional reason — as good 
a one as our friends ever dished up — that meat-eating leads to- 
alcohol-drinking. So far, by the way, as the relative per- 
niciousness of gluttony and drunkenness is concerned, Dr, 
Dock might have cited, had he but known, an American au- 
thority, namely, Prof. W. O. Atwater, who, at a recent meeting 
of the Society for the Advancement of Science, said that 
*' what we may call the eating habit does, on the whole, more 
harm to health than even the drinking habit." But, we fear, 
neither Dr. Dock nor Prof. Atwater will ever see the day 
when prohibitionists will forego the use of meat, much less 
that of spices ; especially since, with them, spices, such as 
Jamaica ginger, for instance, prepared by skilled druggists, 
under various names and with varying proportions of alcohol, 
are become favorite substitutes for the discarded beverages. 

Dr. Kahn, of Zurich, agreed with Dr. Drysdale in so far 
as he, too, believed that great caution should be exercised in 
administering alcohol medicinally, because in many cases, 
especially in the treatment of typhus, there is danger of over- 
doing a good thing. He could not, however, he said, repose 
much confidence in Dr. Dry sd ale's statistics concerning the 
results of treatment with alcohol in cases of typhus; at all 
events, it appeared to him impossible, in view of the extra- 
ordinarily variable mortuary rate observed during typhus- 
epidemics, to draw any reliable conclusions, even under uni- 
form conditions of treatment. When he began to practice 
medicine, thirty-five years ago, the medicinal use of alcohol waa 
so urgently deprecated that a contemporaneous writer on materia 
medica felt justified in saying : " The healthy receive too much 
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alcohol; the sick, not enough." The practice has changed 
since then, and alcohol is generally administered. Of one thing 
Dr. Eahn claimed to be perfectly sure, from his own observa- 
tion and practice — namely, that in the state of convalescence 
f rOm acute diseases, the moderate use of wine aids the patient 
in more rapidly and easily regaining his normal strength ; and 
is to be recommended, -because, if for no other reason, it also 
helps to overcome the aversion to food usual in such cases. 
" As a medicine, alcohol," Dr. Rahn concluded, *• deserves to 
be prized highly ; it is a precious gift of God," 

Dr. DE Vaucleroy, of Brussels, stated briefly tiiat he did 
not consider alcohol as food in any sense, and could not admit 
that it is even " fuel-food." He drew a line of demarkation, 
however, between ethilic alcohol and amylic and methylic 
spirits, the relative toxic powers of which he stated to be as 1 
to 7 ; and, what is more important, his whole argument was 
confined to distilled liquors. These are his words :— 

As to fermented liquors, such as wine, beer and cider, whose alcoholic 
prox>erties are small, they maj, if pure and weU-made, be consumed in 
moderate quantities, without any evil effect; in fact, they possess a nutritive 
xxUue, which, though small, cannot be disputed. * * Since these drinks are 
considered as a necessary auxiliary of social life, it would he difficult, if not 
impossible, to sttppress the use of them. What is most needed, is an effective 
guard against adulterations. 

Professor Dr. Forel, referring to his experience as super- 
intendent of an insane asylum, repeated his statement, that io 
the treatment of mehricUes, the rigid exclusion of alcohol in 
any form must invariably yield excellent results. From hia 
own practice and observation, he drew the conclusion that it i» 
not, as some believe, dangerous, much less fatal, to at once and 
entirely deprive habitual drunkards of alcohol. 

Dr. Bcnge, of Bale, denied that alcohol had any stimulat- 
ing properties. Mentally and physically, men could do more 
work without it, in proof of which, he pointed out the five: 
million Englishmen, who, without using alcohol, enjoy the? 
best of health and pursue successfully all sorts of vocations. 

This example seems a little fallacious, because proof is 
lacking that all or most of the 5,000,000 Englishmen, whose 
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names are inscribed irpon the rolls of temperance societies, are 
really " total abstainers;" and if that proof could be furnished, 
where is there any proof that these 5,000,000 abstainers are 
mentally and physically the peers of an equal number of 
drinkers? Leaving aside the fact, that at least one-half, if 
not more, of these 5,000,000 Englishmen are really English 
women / that a large proportion of the former drink secretly 
or use other stimulants, it is yet to be demonstrated that 
alcohol does not act as an intellectual stimulant. At all 
events, we have conclusive evidence that nearly all men of 
intellectual eminence are or have been drinkers, and the 
greatest of them, particularly among statesmen, writers and 
thinkers, have admitted, that to them alcohol, in the form of 
wine, was a source of inspiration. Another fact, which Dr. 
Bunge cannot gainsay, is that, intellectually and physically, 
nations using alcoholic stimulants are vastly superior to those 
who abstain. 

Education and Temperance — Important to the W. C. T. U. 

After a number of very interesting reports from different 
countries had been read, an extemporaneous discussion sprang 
up on the above subject. 

Messrs. Rowland Hill and Mabohant "Williams, both 
Englishmen, expressed the opinion that children should be 
trained to total abstinence, and taught, by means of school-books 
on hygiene, that the use of alcohol in whatever form, except for 
medicinal purposes, is wrong in itself and of direful conse- 
quences. The latter gentleman referred to the work of the 
American W. C. T. U. in this respect, and recommended the 
adoption of a similar course, by which teachers of public 
schools would be compelled to use as text-books only those 
works on physiology and hygiene in which even the moderate 
use of alcoholic drinks is discountenanced. 

Rev. Dr. Martius, President of the German League against 
the abuse of alcohol, assailed the idea of introducing such books 
into public or other schools, and outlined a scheme by which 
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teachei-s may properly aid the inflaence of home-life and home- 
education upon the character of children. 

Chancellor von Steiger's reply to Messrs. Hill and 
Williams is of the utmost significance, coming, as it does, from 
a former clergyman, now holding a high administrative office 
under a Republican form of government, and an ardent advocate 
of true temperance. " Evidently," he said, " the proposition of 
Mr. Rowland Hill is based on the assumption that ^ total 
abstinence ' is t/ie great ideal, to which mankind should aspire. 
This, however, does not harmonize even with the views of 
Rev. Rocliat, who, in reporting on the work of the ' Swiss 
Legion of the Blue Cross,* told us that total abstinence is rec- 
ommended by them only as a necessary means for reclaiming 
those who had fallen completely under the dominion of the 
vice of drunkenness. The ideal which we endeavor to place 
before our young folks is somewhat different from Mr. Hill's. 
We do not wish to educate our children to despise a precious 
gift of God ; rather would we teach them to use in moderation, 
thankfully and reverently, every gift which God places within 
our reach. Should the blood of the grape be represented as some- 
thing pernicious and damnable in itself? Will we not be doing 
our duty if we teach our children temperance and moderation — 
teach them that true virtue consists in self-control, in self- 
denial, in a proper mastery of the mind over all passions? 
We should strive to make our children strong in body and 
mind — strong enough to undertake the struggle for life, to face 
the evils of the world, and yet remain virtuous. Our children 
should be ^ welttiichtig, ' not * weltfllichtig. "' These words 
remind one strongly of what the immortal John Milton said 
of temperance : — * 

How great a virtue is temperance, how much of moment through the 
' whole life of man I Yet God commits the managing of so great a trust, 
without particular law or prescription, wholly to the demeanor of every 
grown man. And when He, himself, tabled the Jews from Heaven, that 
omer, which was every man's daily portion of manna, is computed to have 
been more than might have weU sufficed the heartiest feeder thrice as many 
meals. For those actions which ent^ into a man, rather than issue out of 
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him, and, therefore, defile not, God uses not to captivate under a perpetual 
childhood of prescription, but trusts him with the gift of reason to be his 
own chooser. There were but little work left for preaching if law and com- 
pulsion should grow so fast upon those things which heretofore were 
governed only by exhortation. ♦♦♦**♦ It was from out the 
rind of one apple tasted, that the knowledge of good and evil, as two twins- 
cleaving together, leaped forth into the world. And, perhaps, this is that 
doom that Adam fell into of knowing good and evil ; that is to say, of know- 
ing good by evil. 

As, therefore, the state of man now is, what wisdom can there be to 
choose, what continence to forbear, without the knowledge of evil ? He 
that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seeming pleas- 
ures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is 
truly better, he is the true warfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue uhexereised and unbreathed, that never saUies out and 
sees her adversary t hut slinks out of the race, where that immortal garland is 
to be run for, not mthout dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence 
into the world, we bring impurity much rather ; that which purifies us is 
trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That virtue, therefore, which is but 
a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that 
vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a 
pure ; which was the reason why our sage and serious poet Spenser, describ- 
ing true temperance under the person of Guion, brinj^s him in with his 
palmet through the cave of Mammon, and the bower of earthly bliss, that 
he might see, and know, and yet abstain. 

Dr. Drysdale evidently believed that he said something 
very startling when he styled wine a gift of the devil, rather 
than of God; and then illustrated his assertion, that one could 
live and grow old without wine, by citing the age of the 
French chemist Chevrenl, who never tasted a drop of alcohol. 

Mr. Caudeblibr replied, that the illustration amounted to 
nothing in this discussion. He could offset it by an opposite 
example from his own closest observation, seeing that his 
grandmother reached the age of 98 years, and for the last 
forty years of her life never tasted a drop of water — her usual 
beverages being, of course, of an alcoholic nature. 

Eev. BovET sided with von Steiger ; but two students, one 
an atheist named Klein, the other an anarchist named Stern 
(the latter of whom was somewhat unpleasantly, perhaps un- 
deservedly, mentioned in connection with the operations of the 
" Red Hand " in New York, and since then implicated in a. 
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number of similar affairs), sided with Mr. Hill. Mr. Stern 
declared that modern exegesis had proved that the wine made 
by Christ was not wine, but simply juice of the grape.* 

Mr. "W. MiLLiET deprecated the attempt to divert the schools 
from their legitimate purposes, especially in the manner pro- 
posed, which would make science subservient to ignorance 
and prejudice, since children were to be taught that use and 
abuse are synonymous — ^that wine, beer, cider and whiskey are 
all one and the same thing. His sledge-hammer arguments and 
their statistical supports should be widely circulated. He 
said : — 

" I heard it said here, this morning, that one ounce of ex- 
perience is worth a hundred- weight of theory. Well, what 
does experience teach us ? It teaches us that there is a vast dif- 
ference between the effects of wine, beer and cider on the one 
hand, and of distilled liquors on the other. Take France, as 
an example, and trace there the effects of alcohol. If you 
examine the number of punished drunka/rda^ of accidents, of 
suicides y of cases of insanity and crimes^ youwiU ;fvnd a pro- 
nounced aifference between the dejpa/rt/mjents in whwh wine is 
raised anaused^ and those in whwh distilled liquor is the com- 
mon drink. The same is true of Switzerland. In cantons using 
cider, alcoholism in the medical and the general sense is totally 
unknown. There are camions in which m^v^ch winCy much 
cider and much beer is drunk, yet even there a drunken m.an 
is so rare a sight, that he is stared at and hooted, f In view 
of these facts, it would be dangerous to place into the hands of 

* Rev. Dr. E. H. Jewett and Rev. J. R. Sikee have but recently shown in a most con- 
clneive manner, that the drink which intoxicated Noah, was the drink nsed as an offering to 
God; the drink which our Saviour, whom his enemies called a wine-bibber, used, and on one 
occasion made out of water. Even the Puritans styled wine and beer '* good creatures of 
God, *^ and it was only in recent years, when blasphemy and ignorance combined to falsify, 
not only the sum of human experience and knowledge, but also the Holy Book, that men 
disgracing the cloth, dared to advance the absurd etymological quibble that yayin was wine 
when disapprovingly spoken of in the Bible, but simply must, when recommended for use. 
On a former occasion the writer ridiculed the silly quibblers by citing these lines from 
" Butler's Hudibras " :— 

For Hebrew roots, although they're found 

To flourish most on barren ground. 

They had such plenty as sufficed 

To make some think them circumcised. 

This was a mistake, which I readily acknowledge, seeing that Dr. Jewett has proved 
that these learned irreverents know neither Hebrew nor (Jreek. 

t It must be borne in mind that Mr. Milliet was the Chief of the Swiss Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and speaks as an authority on this subject, which he has made a special study. 
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our joun^ folks, books in which the error is propagated that 
the use of intoxicants is harmful in every form, and should be 
shunned as a work of the devil. I have seen such books, and 
am constrained to say that they do not in all things harmonize 
with the actual state of affairs. 

" In fact, any one who is at all familiar with temperance 
literature cannot but wonder at the great number of errors 
which have crept into it. An erroneous statement, once pub- 
lished, passes from author to author, from book to book, from 
generation to generation, without being questioned. ThuSy 
for example^ an error to which Dr. B^lnge has given cui^ency 
in one ojhis later works^ turns up in ef^ery hook on the subject. 
It is the assertion^ copied from iJr, Baer*s celebrated hook on 
alcoholism^ that in Germany Ifi per cent, of all crimes are 
traceable to intoxication. The inquiries upon which this alle- 
gatio7i is boused, simply showed what proportion of the prison- 
erSy confined in German penal institutions^ used intoxicants^ 
habitually or occasionally. * * * Similar errors are being 
circulated in great numbers, and in the books you propose they 
would be perpetuated, transmitted from father to son, from 
generation to generation. In educating youth, we should, 
above all things, avoid falsehood and errors. We should dis- 
tinguish between use and abuse. ***** Everything 
that is unnecessary is not necessarily sfuverfluous. Our whole 
civilization^ all our progress^ is virtually nothing more than 
the muHMplication of^our needs ^ a constant increase in the use 
of things that are not necessary. We, in Switzerland, are of 
opinion that wine and beer supply a social, though not abso- 
lutely necessary, want; and it is for this reason that we have 
torn down the wall of import duties which has hitherto kept 
these beverages out of cantons, in which they are not produced. 
Thus we hope to drive out ardent spirits and substitute 
fermented drinks for them. If you snould submit to our 
people the question, whether they prefer total abstinence to a 
moderate use of wine and beer, you would most assuredly 
receive an answer which I might express, by citing the lines 
of the poet :* — 

Ay, he who is so strong that he shall pass 

Through life without a wish, renouncing all, 

May with the salamander live in fire, 

Preserving pure in that pure element 

His stainless soul. Me, Nature, when she made me, 

Compounded of more coarse and common claj : 

Earth draws me still with earth's desires and joys." 



♦Schiller: "The Death of Wallenstein," Actii. Scene 2. Coleridge omita the lln««. 
The above translation is by Stoart Sterne. 
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Prof. Dr. BuNGE admitted the error with which Mr.Milliet 
charged him. He believed, however, that total abstinence 
should become the rule. He pointed to America and Eng- 
land (!), whose examples Germany and Austria should emulate. 
The Professor, of course, derived his information concerning 
the blessings»of prohibition in America from temperance pub- 
lications, whose pages teem with a multitude of just such 
falsehoods and eiTors as Dr. Bunge admitted to have circulated 
in his own work. 

Professor Hertzen, of Lausanne, who had lived twenty-five 
years in Italy, principally in Tuscany, narrated his experiences 
in that country, which confirmed him in the conviction that 
fermented liquors should be recommended for use. The Italian 
workmen, he said, drink a great deal of their excellent native 
wine; hut during the twenty-five years which I spent in 
Italy ^ I never saw more than three or four intoxicated persons. 
Undoubtedly the prisons in Italy hold as many criminals 
a^ those of any other country^ Russia included^ where almost 
no fermented "beverages a/re used ; but this only prc/oes that 
other causes^ besides intoxication^ are at the bottom of crime. 

A few other remarks, alike unimportant in point of theory 
and of fact, closed this singularly unequal contest, in which the 
apostles of prejudice and ignorance were signally discomfited. 
That it resulted in this manner, is all the more satisfactory, be- 
cause no American was present to take part in it, and to show 
that the conclusions which Mr. Milliet and other specialists 
arrived at from their own studies and observations, are fully 
sustained by American scientists who have the courage of their 
convictions. The Popular Science Monthly^ some time ago, 
criticised severely the errors and falsehoods propagated under 
the protectorate of the W. C. T. U. 

Two years before the Ziirich Congress was held, the United 
States Brewers' Association, in one of its annual reports, 
characterized the work of these organizations in these words : — 

The mere introduction of text books on hygiene into our public schools, 
and the spreading of proper views on the nhvffe. of alcohol, would probably 
find no objectors among the liberal brewers — nay. they would concur in and 
assist such an educational movement. It is evident, however, froiii the ac> 
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tion and words of its advocates, that the whole movement is controlled and 
manipulated by the bitterest prejudices. Under the thin disguise of a public 
educational need, and of a scientific presentation of the subject, such ex- 
treme statements were made that, practically, they amounted to falsehoods. 
In Our Messagey the organ of the Mass. W. C. Temperance Union, occurs 
the following among the " tests" of acceptance of such text-books: '* The 
tone of the books should be calculated, in accordance with the latest teach- 
iDgs.of scientific truth, to educate the sentiment of the young in favor of the 
strictest temperance. ♦ * » ♦ 2^o suggestion tJiat they (narcotics and 
stimulants) may he safely used should he made to the young. " In other words, 
it is a foregone conclusion that all stimulants must be prohibited on the 
strength of so-called scientific truth, in spite of the fact, that the majority 
of scientific thinkers of the world are in favor of the moderate use of 
stimulants, while, with rare exceptions, the most bigoted dissenters from 
this conclusion only go so far as to leave 'the matter as an unsettled question, 
which it would be premature to decide. This disinclination of scientists to 
be made the tools of prejudice is quaintly portrayed in a portion of the article 
already quoted. ** Some of the books, while depicting the evil effects of the 
excessive use of alcohol on the system, so fail to set forth the danger attend- 
ing aU use of it as a heverage, so neglect to mark the insidious and cumulative 
effect which powerfully leads to its excessive use, and so contrive to ahound 
in suggestions concerning its possible benefits, as practically to encourage the 
habit of moderate drinking." 

Nor does it end here with mere criticism. The books not fulfilling the 
requirements of absolute prohibition are named and boycotted, while the 
* ' Hygiene for Young People, prepared under the direction of the Scientific 
Department of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union," and 
the ''Child's Health Primer," prepared under the same direction, are the 
only books recommended. 

national reformers, as well as friends of truth, will rejoice 
that the Continental delegates to the Zurich Congress were so 
well prepared and so eminently fitted, both by reason of their 
own inquiries and their social and professional standing, to 
oppose irrefutable arguments to the claims and pretensions of 
our friends. 



Eksults Obtained in Inebriate Asylums. 
The reports from Germany showed that comparatively slow 
progress has been made there since the Antwerp Congress. 
As a rule, the people look upon inebriate asylums with in- 
difEerence, if not with apathy ; while the government, very 
properly, we believe, abstains f lom intermeddling with what its 
representatives conceive to be a matter entirely within the con- 
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trol of the individual and the family. A few new asylums 
have been founded, but, owing to popular prejudice against 
them, are by no means overcrowded. As to the results of the 
treatment of inebriates in separate institutions, Rev. Hirsch, 
of Lintorf , reported that permanent cures have been effected 
in at least twenty-iive per cent, of all the cases treated. He 
admitted that the government could do very little in this 
matter, especially because the spirit of personal liberty is so 
pronounced in Germany, that a compulsory confinement of 
inebriates could not be thought of In regard to the mode of 
treatment, "Rev. Hirsch said, among other things, that he 
believed total abstinence to be an essential condition of a per- 
manent cure ; but he declared himself as strongly opposed to 
total abstinence in general. Speaking of what he believed to 
be the proper course for cured inebriates, he said : — 

Even at the risk of incurriDg the displeasure of many delegates, I 
•cannot conceal from jou, that I do not approve of total abstinence in regard 
to fermented drinks, but only so far as distilled spirits are concerned ; in 
fact, I do not consider an inebriate fully cured, unless he can, like other 
moderate persons, drink his glass of wine or beer, without fear of relapsing 
into his former excessive practices. 

In Switzerland there is but one inebriate asylum, which 
was established under the auspices of the " Blue Cross," at 
Trelex, in the canton of Vaud. Rev. P. Morbl-Sandoz sub- 
miitted a favorable report on the work accomplished, and 
expressed the hope that the sum of money reserved, under the 
monopoly-law, for the purpose of suppressing intemperance 
And of reclaiming drunkards, would be used for establishing 
new asylums. 

Dr. Norman-Kerr, consulting physician of the Dalrymple 
Home, at Eickmansworth, England, gave the following sum- 
mary of the results obtained in said institution : — 

The Dalrymple Home, established under the Habitual Drunkards' Act 
and designed only for the treatment of male inebriates, is in operation 
three and a half years. 

One hundred and three patients have been treated ; of these, 48 were 
•committed under the Act cited ; while 58 entered the institution as private 
patients. There were between the ages of 20 and 80, 27 patients ; between 
80 and 40, 46 ; between 40 and 50, 22 ; between 50 and 60, 8. 98 belonged 
to the Protestant, 6 to the Roman Catholic, Church. 51 were married, 40 
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single and 6 widowers. 25 had no occupation, being men of means ; there 
were 15 clerks, 9 civil-service officers, 9 physicians, 6 lawyers, 2 clergy- 
men, 8 army officers, 1 editor, 8 merchants, 2 farmers, 2 commercial 
travelers, 5 brokers, 4 engineers, 4 tradesmen, 2 manufacturers, 2 teachers, 
1 sailor, 1 librarian and 1 auctioneer. 2 had an elementary, 20 a fair, 55 a 
good and 26 a collegiate education. Three used chloral, 2 morphine, 3 
opium and 9 tobacco. In the families of 9 patients mental derangement 
had been observed ; in those of 43 patients, inebriety ; while in 17 cases 
both father and mother of the patients were addicted to the vice. Sixteen 
patients had attacks of delirium tremens; 5 patients had two attacks each 
and 1 had five attacks. Thirty drank whiskey, 8 cognac, 5 gin, 24 spirits 
and beer, 19 all sorts of beverages, and 9 beer and wine. Eighty-five 
patients have been discharged ; of 16 of these nothing has been heard ; 
36 have remained healthy, 2 have reformed, 27 have not changed their 
habits, 8 died and 1 became insane. Heredity was the predisposing cause 
in 41 per cent, of all cases. In their treatment strychnine, quinine and Peru- 
vian bark have been found efficacious. In all cases total abstinence was 
strictly required. Outdoor exercise, musical entertainment, climatological 
observations, religious and moral influences, are deemed efficient adjuncts 
of the treatment. 

By far the most interesting, although perhaps least instruct- 
ive, and, surely, the most sensational address, came from Mr. 
David Ludwig, a reclaimed drunkard, who, much in the fashion 
of a large proportion of the American crusaders, narrated his own 
sad experiences and final salvation through the efforts of the 
'^ Blue Cross," of Paris, of which society he now is the secretary. 
Thirteen yeare ago, he said, some terrible calamity befell his- 
family ; sorrow drove him to drink, in which he hoped to drown 
all recollection of his misery. But he drowned more than 
that ; he lost his health, his reputation, his fortune, and became 
a confirmed drunkard. After many vain attempts to obtain 
relief by medical treatment, he sought refuge in the insane 
asylum of which Professor Dr. Forel (President of the Zurich 
Congress) is superintendent. There he was subjected to a 
rigid regimen, in which total abstinence formed the principal 
element. Theology aided medicine. Kev. Jaccard, of Ziirich, 
converted him from skepticism to faith ; and, thus strengthened 
in mind and body, he left his asvlum, only to be taken care of 
by the " Blue Cross," whose members fully reclaimed him, and 
made him what he is: a sober, industrious man ; an indefatigable 
exhorter ; an exemplary temperance worker, stronger, healthier 
and happier at 48 years of age than he was at 30. His glow- 
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ing description of the grand task of his society was somewhat 
marred by the glaring inconsistency and incongruities of his 
reasonings, and the exaggerations to which he resorted, for the 
sake of effect. Yet he had the good sense not to insist npon 
total abstinence for all men, nor for those who, unlike him, have 
used intoxicants all their life-time without ever getting drunk. 
In this he differed from the typical reformed drunkard of our 
land, whom some one likened to the fox in the fable, who 
eloquently preached on the beauty of tailless foxes, and 
advocated the cutting off of all tails, becanse he had lost his 
in a steel trap while poaching on forbidden hunting-grounds. 
Dr. Ladame, of Geneva, and Professor Forel advocated 
hypnotic suggestion as a means of curing inebriates. The 
former gentleman adverted to the uncertainty which, according 
to all reports, attended the ordinary treatment of inebriates in 
asylums, and stated that, while in entire sympathy with the 
efforts of temperance societies in this respect, his experience as 
a practicing physician did not permit him to acknowledge the 
efficacy of total abstinence as a remedy, save when it is accom- 
panied by the perpetual confinement of the patient. In his 
practice he had, of course, become acquainted only with the 
failures of the treatment under discussion — i, ^., with relapsers, 
who, after a more or less protracted stay in an asylum, called on 
him for aid. His own observation was confirmed, however, by 
the reports of Dr. Norman Kerr and Rev. Ilirsch, both of 
whom placed the proportion of permanent cures at a very low 
figure. A mere resolution or pledge not to drink, cannot eradi- 
cate the craving for stimulants, and hence, in the end, it is 
merely a question of superior power as between the desire to 
drink and the determination to abstain. By means of the 
hypnotic suggestion the power of the pledge in its influence 
upon the person taking it, is iso remarkably enhanced that it 
readily subordinates the craving for drink. In the foregoing 
the writer has endeavored to convey the ideas of Dr. Ladame, 
without strictly following either the wording or the arrange- 
ment of that gentleman's address, in which a number of hyp- 
notic experiments were given in detail. One of these may 
serve to illustrate Dr. Ladame's theory. 
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The subject is a dipsomaniac, 35 years of age, who, after 
taking and breaking many pledges of total abstinence, and after 
vain attempts to recover his moral equilibrium through treat- 
ment in an asylum, finally placed himself in Dr. Ladame's 
hands. The following is a record of the experiment : — 

March 28, 1887. — Patient is hypnotized and remains in a somnolent condi- 
tion during several minutes. The suggestion is : that he shall no longer 
feel thirsty. 

On the following day he has an altercation with some one, and becomes 
violently abusive. Under similar circumstances, such an eruption of anger 
would formerly have brought on an attack of dipsomania. In this instance 
no such crisis ensued, but the patient experiences all the sensations which 
usually follow a •* spree" — %. e,, headache, nervous prostration and fever;— 
but he feels no thirst, no craving for drink. He feels dreadfully oppressed ; 
and an uncontrollable desire to leave the house seizes him, which desire is 
coupled with the passing thought, that if any one should detain him, he 
would leap out of the window. Once out of the house, the general depres- 
sion of spirit gradually passes away. 

March 81. — Patient readily falls asleep— cannot open his eyes. The 
suggestion is : that he will apologize to the person with whom he had the 
altercation, will not drink, and be in good humor. 

On the following day he writes to the doctor that he even forgot to 
drink his glass of water at dinner, and continues thus : " I was in excellent 
humor all afternoon ; I expressed regret to the person whom I chagrined 
the day before ; so you see my anger does not last very long. " 

April 8. — Somnolence a little more pronounced. The suggestion is : 
that patient will sleep well and without dreaming. The effect, however, 
was the very reverse of the suggestion. The patient writes : '* I, who aU 
along have slept so much, could not faU asleep. I thought of hypnotic 
experiments made and to be made, and somehow conceived the idea that 
hypnotism might be used to remodel the world. Sleep would not come. I 
tossed about in my bed until one o'clock in the morning. " 

On the next day, the patient is in bad humor, and has another alterca- 
tion, which under former conditions would have made him get intoxicated. 

April 11. — Drowsiness and sleep come faster and are more complete. 

April 14, — First indication — as yet faintly marked^f suggestive 
catalepsy during somnolence. Three days later the patient writes to his 
physician : " Since you have me under your care I experience a material 
change for the better in my condition. I am no longer subject to so many 
fits of ill-humor as I used to be for even the most trifling cause. Whether 
it is the suggestion, to be of good cheer, which caused this change; or 
whether the thing is fortuitous, I do not know ; but what I do know is, that 
what you said on the 14th of April — ^namely, that I would work more and 
more easily, is true. During the past three days I have cheerfully finished 
work, which before I could not have summoned energy enough to begin." 
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April 18.— Sleep more rapid and^deeper. Suggestive catalepsy. Both 
arms of the patient, once raised above his head, remain extended, and in 
spite of all his efforts the patient cannot lower them. 

April 21. — ^Experiment without result. No sooner do signs of sleepiness 
appear, than the patient begins to yawn, and in spite of his efforts, continues 
to do so for a while. This did not occur subsequently, but ever afterward 
the patient felt great anxiety lest it should recur. 

April 25. — Occasional fits of sadness and melancholy. For the first 
time the patient is unconscious of the length of time during which he 
slept. He slept thirty minutes, but on awaking, believed that he had slept 
but five. Feels well after hypnotization and throughout the next day ; 
sleeps well and works easily. 

April 28. — Sleep is deep; respiration sonorous; at times the patient 
snores. Lethargy becomes more and more complete. Patient feels as if 
mind and body givere rent asunder ; cannot move his limbs at will. Less 
sadness on awaking. Hypnotization is repeated twice in each week, with- 
out notable incidents. Patient becomes more susceptible, and falls asleep 
more and more readily. On the 9th day of May he is attacked by violent 
stomachic cramps. Passes the succeeding night restlessly. Hypnotic sug- 
gestion is : that he will not feel the pain in his stomach. On the morning 
of the next day he writes : ** Have not felt stomach-ache all day ; but what 
I experienced in this respect is very remarkable, and I cannot explain it. 
The pain must be very violent, as is usually the case when these crises 
approach, but I have only a very faint sensation of it. I feel it, as one 
hears the sound of a human voice at a distance. The pain exists ; of that I 
am sure ; but the mind does not heed it, l^ecause it is ordered not to." 

Oue month later (in the middle of June). — The patient is cheerful and 
finds pleasure in working. The craving for drink has disappeared. He 
asserts that during the course of the treatment, he has had several attacks 
of that general indisposition which formerly impelled him to bacchanal 
excesses. 

Since then nine months have passed, but a relapse has not occurred, and 
it is reasonable to expect that it will not, unless unforeseen circumstances 
of a dangerous character take place. 

Professor Dr. Forel confirmed Dr. Ladame's theory by 
citing similar experiments of his own ; yet, while he regarded 
hypnotism as an efficient means of effecting cures in many 
instances, he could not unconditionally recommend it in all 
cases, unless other means were applied simultaneously. " At 
all events," said he, " hypnotism is destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the future of inebriate asylums." 

A rambling discussion followed, during which little was 
said that might interest the American reader, for, in this 
matter, Americans are the acknowledged leaders of all civilized 
nations. 
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The writer, at Dr. Forel's request, gave a written sketch of 
what, but for his illness, he would have submitted verbally. 
Its reproduction here appears all the more advisable, because 
many delegates evidently labored under the erroneous impres- 
sion that American experiences had proved governmental 
institutions to be preferable to private asylums. 

Mr. Capper, of Liverpool, gave utterance to this idea when 
he said : — 

I regret very mach that Mr. Thomann is not present, to report on the 
condition of inebriate asylums in America. I, too, am of opinion that 
if these asylums are to be made useful, it is necessary to provide for the 
eompul9ortf confinement of drunkards. It appears to me that America did 
the right thing in making it lawful to commit to such asylums persons 
found in a state of intoxication in the public streets. 

It was the writer's object, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing, to correct an error which obviously grew out of the liability 
of most persons to confound theory and practice : — 

But a few months have elapsed since the most competent specialists, 
assembled at the *' Colonial and International Congress on Inebriety," have 
reported with exhaustive thoroughness upon the origin, aims and objects of 
inebriate asylums, and especially upon the mode of treatment adopted in 
such institutions and the results obtained by it. This being the case, it 
seems superfluous to say another word upon either of these points. One of 
the most important aspects of the whole question, however, was scarcely 
touched upon ; and that is, on the one hand, the right or duty of the State to 
erect and support such institutions and to provide for the compulsory con- 
finement therein of those requiring treatment; and, on the other hand, the 
expediency of exercising such a right, or fulfilling such a duty, if it be 
granted that either or both properly belong to the State. 

It is my intention to discuss only the latter part of the question, and. in 
connection with this, give a few facts which may throw some light upon the 
right of the State to such operation. 

In several states of the North American Union the law-makers have 
adopted the principle promulgated by Dr. Rush almost a century ago, that 
drunkenness is a disease and should be treated as such — a disease dangerous 
in a certain sense to the community, and demanding extraordinary measures 
in the interest of that community. In the logical development of this idea, 
the conviction was arrived at, that drunkards might be justly treated much 
like the insane. This, then, determined the manner and extent of the opera- 
tion by the State. But physicians urged weighty objections against the con- 
finement of inebriates in insane asylums, and from these objections naturally 
resulted the plan to establish separate state or municipal institutions for the 
cure of inebriates. This, as has been said, was done in several states; but 
special efforts were made by the authorities in New York and Connecticut. 
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In the f onner state, with its great metropolis and harbor, where 90 per cent, 
of all immigrants land — the focus of all the inevitable evils of a world-traffic, 
the refuge of paupers of all nationalities — in this state, I say, the need of 
inebriates' homes was most sorely felt, and there, naturally, the authorities 
went furthest in their efforts to secure relief. It is, therefore, well worth 
while to glance at the results of these efforts by the government. 

The law authorized the erection of three institutions, one of which — 
built at the cost of a million dollars, princely in its architecture and it.«^ 
appointments — was universally regarded as a model asylum. It was 
supported by periodical appropriations. The patients received in those 
institutions belonged to the following three classes, to wit: — 

1. Those who voluntarily reported themselves for treatment, with or 
without the means to pay for their maintenance. 

2. Those who, at the request of relatives, or two respectable citizens, 
were declared, by two physicians, incompetent to carry on their business or 
profession. - 

8. Those who. by certain courts of law, were sentenced to be confined 
therein, on the basis of the medical deposition referred to above, or otherwise. 

In one instance, authority was even given to the judges of the lowest 
courts, to deliver up to inebriates' homes, instead of sending to the work- 
house, all persons arrested for drunkenness. 

The State has, therefore, done everything that the most sanguine advo- 
cates of the founding of such institutions could demand. And what, now, is 
the result of all these efforts? A very poor one I The Binghamton State 
Asylum, which was known to be most richly endowed, has been turned into 
an insane asylum, because, as the present head of the institution wrote to 
the writer, it was a ** failure" from the start. 

The Inebriates' Home for the City of New York has been given up en- 
tirely. Of the three institutions, only one, therefore, is still in existence— 
namely, the one at Fort Hamilton ; and this, although supported in part by 
the State, has long ceased to be a public institution, in the original meaning 
of the law. 

If we look around in other states, we shall find t^at there, too, the 
State institutions continue to exist in but very few cases. The institution 
once conducted by Dr. Parrish, in the State of Maryland, has been given up, 
and there is but little hope of ever seeing it resuscitated. The like may be 
stated of several other institutions. 

Now, if we consider that this collapse of the State institutions is by no 
means due to any incapacity in the medical management, but rather that 
the State inebriates' homes have proved eminently successful in effecting 
cures; and if, on the other hand, we see that private institutions flourish and 
increase in number, that the proportion of the latter is to that of the State 
asylums as 20 to 1, we can scarcely escape the conviction, if experience be 
worth anything, that the wisest course is, to leave this matter to private 
philanthropy. This ought not, however, to exclude some supjwrt from the 
State. 

Thus far the facts. Their causes have been much discussed. The 
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principal reasons for the poor sacoess of State institutions can be easily 
traced, by considering the class of patients before enumerated. 

I. Those who ought voluntarily to report for treatment ; and among these, 
again, {a) people of means, and (6) the poor. The former naturally prefer a 
private asjlum to a State institution ; 1, because there is no need for them 
to expose their more or leas degrading disease at the public pillory ; 2, be- 
cause they certainly do not find it desirable to come in contact with va- 
grants and other low topers, whom the courts sent to the inebriate*s home, 
instead of the workhouse. In case of the poor, the authorities have the 
difficult task of deciding who really seeks treatment, and who, being home- 
less and without work, only seeks a refuge, food and shelter at the elegantly 
furnished asylums. We have proofs that the regulations referring to the 
latter class have caused sober persons to commit excesses in drink, for 
the reasons already pointed out. The Secretary of the Board of Public 
Charities and Corrections of the City of New York assured jae that the 
City Asylum had to be given up, because those who voluntarily sought 
admission, as well as the majority of those confined under j udicial sentence 
belonged rather to the workhouse or the prison. 

II. What is said above of persons of means, also holds good of the 
relatives of the same — they prefer private institutions. In the case of 
poor relatives of drunkards, there arises a difficulty which in theory is 
often underestimated, but in reality has proved almost insurmountable. 
This is the difficulty of having it medically proved that a person who 
drinks habitually is incapable of performing the duties of his vocation. 
It is well known that thousands of persons drink to excess every day for 
years, and yet carry on their business with skill and success. A method 
such as is pursued in determining the sanity or insanity of a person (de 
lunatieo inquirendo, as the technical term goes), can only be depended upon 
in the case of inebriates when the patient has already passed beyond the 
stage at which a cure is still possible. If we add to this difficulty the . prej- 
udice prevalent among the masses of the people against insane asylums, 
as well as inebriate homes, it will be easily understood why, so far as the 
poor are concerned, so few persons of class II get into the State asylums. 

III. All the scruples which are naturally felt concerning medical t«*s- 
timony are doubly justified here. And where even a judge has the right 
to commit persons to an inebriates' home, without any more ado, our doubts 
must be still greater. In the latter case, however, the chief difficulty is, 
as I have said, that, according to the experiences of the New York author- 
ities already cited, the majority of the persons appearing before the judge 
are by no means fit to be received in such institutions. 

Now, whatever may be the reasons, it is a fact, that in America, where 
the State — in many cases with a total disregard of all personal and civil 
rights of drunkards, and without any regard to expense — has attempted to 
accomplish exactly that which the adherents of Rush's doctrine demanded, 
it is impossible to deny the impracticability of State provisions in this 
respect. Private institutions, on the other hand, have proved so eminently 
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saccessful, that we should be all the more inclined to adyise against ex- 
pensive experiments hy the State. 

The German delegates appeared to regret that the laws of 
the German Empire protect personal liberty and individual 
rights so rigidly, that the introduction of the American system 
of forcible detention of drunkards in inebriate asylums cannot 
be thought of. The Penal Code of Germany provides that 
whoever becomes addicted to inebriety to such an extent as to 
render him incapable of supporting himself and those dependent 
upon him, shall be punished by imprisonment for a period of 
time which is to be determined, within stated limits, by the 
court. 

Mr. VoLKMAR, of Kolmar, believed that this provision of 
the Penal Code admitted of interference, by the State, only in 
cases where all hope of reclaiming drunkards is lost. While 
this is perfectly true, Mr. Volkmar would probably admit, 
were he familiar with the state of things existing in countries 
where the rights of the individual are flagrantly disregarded 
in this particular, that even if the German government had 
the power to interfere at an earlier stage, the effect would not 
differ materially from the present condition of aflkirs. This 
being the case, it is certainly far more judicious to preserve 
the safeguards which surround the liberty and rights of the 
individual, than to inaugurate experiments which invade these 
rights, and establish precedents that may, as we have seen in 
our country, lead to heroic methods. 



The next subject of discussion — namely, the development 
of coffee-houses, is of little interest to us, simply because in, 
our country, the prohibition party has long since ceased to be^ 
guided by those philanthropic motives, by which the European 
founders of coffee-houses and other reports for the poor ara 
manifestly inspired. Ever since the great schism, which in. 
the first half of our century divided the temperance party 
into two factions — the extremists, who now control the entires 
movement, ceased to use moral means for a moral end. Their 
party is a political machine ; their leaders engage in politics 
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as in a business; their publishing houses are money-making 
concerns; and wliile the majority of the followers are, no 
doubt, inspired by the best of motives, they are incapable of 
distinguishing between what their aim ought properly to be, 
and what their leaders represent as the only attainable end. 
Philanthropy being foi-eign to the American movement, it 
would be waste of time to cite, save by way of contrast, the 
noble deeds of European reformers in the matter of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the wage-workers, to the end that want 
and misery may not lead them to inebriety. 



In the foregoing pages, the writer endeavored to present 
an impartial review of the work done by the Zurich Congress. 
He cheerfiilly leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions, 
make his own comparisons, and to decide for himself on which 
side of the great question common-sense, honesty, and love of 
country and mankind are to be found. 
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SWISS MONOPOLY LAW. 

Article 1. The right to manufacture and import liquors, the manu- 
facture of which is hereby placed under federal control, shall belong ex- 
clusively to the Confederation. Liquors delivered by the Confederation to 
be used for drinking shall be sufficiently rectified ana inspected. As for the 
supply covered through the domestic production, the Confederation trans- 
fers to local authorities and trade the necessary delivery, as per Article 2. 

Abt. 2. Nearly one-quarter of the consumption of liquors shall be pro- 
vided by contracts of delivery, which the Confederation will conclude with 
domestic producers. The deliveries are to be published for acceptance by 
the federal council, in lots of not less than 150 hectoliters and not exceeding 
1,000 hectoliters of pure alcohol. Each lot will be assigned to the party 
presenting the required guarantee and makinc^ the best oner for the lot. In 
determining the oners submitted, the distillation of domestic raw material 
and distillation by agricultural associations are to be preferred. No bidder 
will receive more than one lot. 

Art. 8. The importation of smperior liquors may be permitted to pri- 
vate persons under conditions fixed by the federal council, and for a certain 
monopoly fee of 80 francs per one hundred liter gross and the import duty, 
regardless of the degree of alconol. 

Art. 4. The Confederation will deliver the liquor in quantities not less 
than 150 liters. The price will be regulated by the federal council from 
time to time, and published in FeuiUe Federate, The price shall not be 
less than 120 francs and not more than 150 francs per hectoliter of pure 
alcohol, without the cask. 

Art. 5. In the exportation of products, in the manufacture of which 
dutiable alcohol has been used, the quantity of such alcohol is to be ascer- 
tained and the duty paid on it, returned at the close of the fiscal year. 
This reimbursement will be made by the federal council on the basis of the 
average difference between the selliufi^ price and the purchase price of the 
imported spirituous liquors. No such return of duty on alcohol will be 
made in case of exportations of less than 20 liters. 

Art. 6. Alcohol intended for mechanical or domestic purposes, taken 
from the cheapest quality and as raw spirits, will be furnished from the 
warehouses of the Confederation, in quantity not less than 150 liters, at cost 
price, and, when imported, with the addition of the import duty. The 
federal council will regulate as to the test of alcohol falling in this class. 

Art. 7. Hawkers' trade in spirituous liquors of all kinds, as well as the 
retail sale in taverns, distilleries, and such other establishments where such 
retail sale is not in natural connection with the sale of other commercial 
articles, is hereby prohibited. The retail sale of raw spirits and that made 
by distilleries by virtue of Article 8 is excepted. 

Art. 8. The sale of spirituous liquors of all kinds, in quantity not less 
than 40 liters, will be regarded wholesale. The sale of smaller quantities, 
or retail sale, is subdivided into^ 

(1) Retail sale in taverns to be consumed there. 
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(2) Retail sale to be carried away. License for retail in taverns is to 
he granted by the cantonal autboricies nnder a tax proportioned to the im- 
portance of the trade and the amount sold. This tax will be fixed hy the 
cantons until it is placed under federal refi^ulation. Distillers who, in one 
year, do not manufacture more than 40 liters liquors not subject to the 
federal duty, are at liberty to sell their product in quantity not less than 5 
liters. The casks in taverns must be stamped ^th the official stamp. 

Art. 9. The cantons will be charged with the supervision of tbe trade 
in spirituous liquors delivered by the Confederation, as well as to the 
manufacture and sale of liquors not subject to the federal duty. 

Art. 10. The execution of the law in its other parts devolves on the 
federal council, which will provide the necessary machinery and regulations. 
The federal council can claim the co-operation and assistance of the cantons, 
and, in event of so doing, all expenditures incurred by the cantons must be 
refunded to them by the Confederation. The Confederation will advance 
to the monopoly administration the sum necessary for the execution of the 
law, the sum so advanced to bear interest and to be redeemed in a reason- 
able time. 

Art. 11. The Confederation collects the duty on all imported spirituous 
liquors and renders an account of the expense of the monopoly administra- 
tion, as well as the increase of the customs expense occasioned by the 
monoj)oly. 

Art. 12. The net income of the monopoly administration will be di- 
vided, under the limitations of the Constitution, among the cantons accord- 
ing to population as shown under last federal census. This distribution will 
take place at the end of each calendar year. 

Art. 13. The cantons must report annually to the federal council as to 
the disposition of the 10 per cent, of the amount received by them, which, 
according to Article 82 bis of the federal constitution, must be applied ta 
suppress intemperance. These reports shall be submitted in printed form 
to the federal council. 

Art. 14. Whoever violates the provisions of this law, either in the 
manufacture of spirituous liquors vrithout authority, or fails to deliver to 
the Confederation the entire quantity he may at any time manufacture un- 
der the authority granted him, or procures an unjust return of customs 
duties, as provided in Article 5, or uses the raw spirits under Article 6 for 
other than the specified purposes, or procures spirituous liquors in an illegal 
manner, shall be subject to a fine from five to thirty times the value of the 
amount so improperly obtained. If this cannot be ascertained, the fine will 
be from 200 to 10,000 francs. In case of a repetition of the offense, or un- 
der aggravating circumstances, the fine may be doubled and an imprison- 
ment of six months added. The attempt to violate or evade the provisions 
of the law shall be subject to the same penalties. 

Art. 15. In addition to the cases referred to in Article 14, each viola- 
tion of the law or the regulations relating to its enforcement shall be sub- 
ject to a fine from 20 to 500 francs ; this fine will be increased to 50 or 
1,000 francs where resistance is offered to the execution of the law, under 
limitations of Article 47 of the federal penal code. 

Art. 16. One-third of the fines realized under the law shall go to the 
informer, one-third to the canton, and one-third to the commune m which 
the offense was committed. If there be no informer, then two- thirds go to 
the canton where the offense has been committed by the officers or the em- 
ployes of the customs administration ; the fines will be apportioned under 
Article 57 of the canton law of August 27, 1851. 

Art. 17. Proceedings in all cases for violation of the law or the pro- 
visions for its carrying out shall be had in conformity with the federal law 
of 30th June, 1849, for violation of fiscal and revenue laws. 
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Art. 18. The proprietors of existing distilleries shall be indemnified 
by the Confederation for the depreciation in the value of their property 
caused by the enactment of this law. In reaching this depreciation the 
profits in the business shall not be taken into account. The claim to in- 
demnity is limited to distilleries established previous to 1885 and in opera- 
tion at that time, and the proprietors of which renounce and surrender the 
authority granted under Article 32 bis of the federal constitution. Where 
an agreed indemnity is found impracticable, it must be referred to a com- 
mission of estimates. These commissions of estimates or values shall be 
composed of three members, one to be appointed by the federal tribunal 
(Supreme Court), one by the federal council, and the third by the cantonal 
government in which the property is located. Against the decision of the 
commission there will be an appeal by either party to the federal tribunal, 
within thirty days after the rendering of the same. If not done within this 
time the opinion of the commission will be final. The procedure, both of 
the conunission and the federal tribunal, shall be by a special regulation of 
the federal tribunal, based on the law of May, 1850, concerning the con- 
demnation of private property. 

Art. 19. The Confederation has the right to acquire the stock of mo- 
nopoly spirituous liquors in the country, after the law goes into effect,, 
amounting to over one-half hectoliter, with indenmity, where the owner is 
unwilling to pay the required taxes. If the Confederation sees proper to 
enforce its right of acquisition, the proprietors must give notice of their 
stock ; any concealment of same will involve complication and penalty 
under Article 14. The price to be paid for liquors so appropriated by the 
Confederation will be fixed by experts appointed by the federal council. 

Art. 20. The federal council is charged with the full execution of thia 
law. 

Art. 21. The federal council is charged, in conforming with the pro- 
visions of the federal law of June 17, 1874, to promulgate this law and fix 
the date when it shall go into effect. 
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